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GEORGE DONNINGTON 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FUGITIVES. 



The day is over — the brief winter day of Siberia^ 
wherein the sun visits the earth but for a few hours, 
shedding rays that lighten the sdow-covered landscape 
with indescribable beauty, but fail to bring a particle 
of moisture to the smallest frost-crystal, or tree, or 
herbage. The cold is intense, so intense that we 
Englishmen can form no notion of its power — ^a numb- 
ing, deadening cold, that seems to strike at the life 
of everything animated in nature, sealing up the run- 
ning brook, turning to ice the tumbling cascade, 
VOL. III. B 



2 GEORGE DONNINGTON. 

rifting the hard earthy clianging the human breath 
into steam^ making the very act of inspiration a painful 
process. 

Two men — George Donnington and Louka Petro- 
vitch — ^are crouched over a small fire, holding their 
hands to the feeble blaze, and exchanging a few words 
from time to time in low apathetic tones. The frost 
seems to have penetrated their bodies and rusted the 
articulations of the jaws, so slowly and painfully do 
the words come forth. 

" The last of the fuel will be used to-night,^' remarks 
Louka, ^'and more must be got, otherwise we shall 
perish." 

''Listen to them I" murmurs George, with a shudder, 
as a long howl is heard, and immediately fifty throats 
swell the demoniac chorus* ''Listen to them! They 
are in greater force than ever ! " 

His companion makes no reply, and both men sit for 
some twenty minutes, during which the fierce serenade 
of the wolves continues, now distant and hardly 
audible, but of tener so close that a stranger might be 
pardoned for thinking these wild visitors were in the 
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cliamber itself. But whether far or near seems of 
little moment to the wanderers, whose ears have been 
nightly habituated to this lullaby for three long 
months. 

Louka is the first to break the silence. Rising to 
his feet he lays his hand on his companion's shoulder, 
and says : " Let us smoke a pipe together, friend, and 
then to bed. Who knows what to-morrow may bring 
forth ? " 

George is surprised at the Pole's manifestation of 
good feeling, for generally Louka Petrovitch is as 
chilling as an iceberg, and at once responds by seizing 
his hand with a hearty grip, after possessing himself of 
the tobacco-pouch extended towards him. The pipes 
are lit, and both the men reassume the same crouching 
attitude over the embers ; but suddenly the Pole arises, 
and, withdrawing for a moment, returns with an armful 
of fuel, which he throws upon the fire, and fans until a 
flame bursts forth and illuminates the interior of their 
retreat. Then he seats himself again, but, on this 
occasion, closer to George. 

" No use economising any more," he mutters, ^^ as 
there is not enough for to-morrow in any case." 

b2 



4 GEORGE DONNINGTON. 

"We are most unfortunate in the spring being so 
late/^ replies George; "but we may always hope, for it 
comes without any warning, you say/^ 

The conclusion of the sentence was almost interro- 
gative in tone. Again and again had the Pole de- 
scribed to his companion the sudden advent of the 
Siberian summer ; but it was a tale of which he never 
tired, for it whispered of hope, and cheered. 

"Without any warning?'^ queries Louka. "You 
may well say that, friend. You go to bed as we do 
to-night, cold and imprisoned by ice. In the morning 
you find the surface of the snow moist, and the whole 
atmosphere misty beneath the sun. Then your heart 
swells, for you know the glad summer is upon you, not 
heralded by a capricious spring, but with one mighty 
bound. Like magic the ice disappears before the beams 
of the sun, the streams are unsealed, the snow vanishes, 
the plain becomes clad with tender verdure, a myriad 
insects hum merrily, and countless birds people the 
wilderness." 

" Perhaps this very night it may set in," cries 
George; "and then the wolves will raise the siege." 
"Yes, they will be off at the first sign of thaw," 
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replies Louka^ ^' and we shall be free to wander forth 

I 

as we will. But let us to bed now, I am tired ! " and 
without further leave-taking he rolls into his bunk, 
and pulling the skins over him is soon sound asleep^ 
George sits by the fire still, warming himself at the 
unwonted blaze and thinking over the past. Many 
months have elapsed since we left him in the secret 
passage of the deserted mine with Louka Petrovitch. 
Aided by Valerien Pugatchin they had easily escaped 
from the neighbourhood of Nertchinsk, and had struck 
south and east, hoping to make their escape by way 
of the Amoor. Well provided with horses, arms, and 
every necessary, they had gained the basin of the 
great river before winter overtook them, and another 
fortnight would have enabled them to disentangle 
themselves from the ravines of the range and to reach 
the open. Then they could have camped comfortably 
until the spring, or have pursued their way on sledges ; 
but winter surprised them in the heart of the rugged 
spurs, and they were brought to an abrupt halt. 
Louka, an experienced hunter, made the best of what 
he saw was a very awkward situation. Food they 
had in sufficiency, and melted snow or, ice would 
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serve the place of water; what they chiefly needed 
was a shelter. At one end of the steep ravine wherein 
they were weather-bound the Pole fortunately dis- 
covered a dry and spacious cave. At the entrance to 
this retreat they threw up a semi-circular barricade 
of snow, some fourteen feet in height, and upon this 
they poured water, which freezing immediately ren- 
dered the wall insurmountable from the exterior by 
man or beast. George thought it a terrible waste of 
time and labour ; but Louka knew what he was about 
and worked doggedly on without replying to his com- 
panion's expostulations. When the wall was finished, 
a rude sleigh was constructed, upon which the wan- 
derers collected load after load of fuel, and then Louka 
drove the horses forth to shift for themselves. " We 
have no forage for them,'' he explained, "and they 
will only attract the wolves." So the animals were 
set at liberty, and the men proceeded to make the 
cave habitable, fitting wooden bunks to the walls and 
smoothing the floor. George thought his companion 
crazed on the subject of wolves; but one day, whilst 
down near the mouth of the ravine, he heard a rushing 
noise and saw a terrified horse come galloping towards 
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him, with heaving flanks and distended nostrils, lashing 
out furiously at the coward pack snarling at his heels. 
A tree afforded the young man a place of safety ; but 
from his perch he beheld such a sight as taught him 
the wisdom of the Pole^s precautions. In ten minutes 
naught remained of the gallant steed but its skeleton, 
and then the savage pack formed in a circle round 
the foot of the tree, glaring up at its inmate with lurid 
eyes. From this predicament Louka rescued him, and 
he now recognised fully the utility of the wall of snow. 

On the following morning George had gone out alone, 
but his return was speedy, for the grim sentinels en- 
compassed the cavern retreat on every side. Since that 
day both men had remained prisoners, hemmed in by 
the cordon of wolves surrounding the mouth of their 
cave. 

Who can imagine anything more dispiriting than 
such a sojourn in the frozen wilderness ? Daily the 
cold grew more intense, daily the savage pack became 
more audacious as hunger pressed them, and frequent 
were the attempts they made to surmount the barri- 
cade, but the smooth ice afforded no foothold, and they 
rolled back on the snow beneath baffled. Many were 
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shot by the runaways for the sake of their skins, but 
this proved no deterrent to the survivors, who still 
kept up the siege with unrelaxing vigilance. Their 
fierce but melancholy chorus was ever audible to the 
imprisoned men, and added to the horrors of their 
situation. Only with the warmth of spring and the 
melting of the snow would the famished band disperse. 

As a companion Louka Petrovitch was not one to 
be desired, for he was by nature morose and sullen, 
although full of resource and possessed of undaunted 
courage. When two men are placed in such a position 
as to be entirely dependent on each other they com- 
monly become either close friends or bitter enemies, 
but Louka's temperament admitted of neither of these 
extremes. Nothing could break through the impene- 
trable barrier of his reserve ; never did he expand and 
open his heart even when misery and privation drew 
the two men closest together. Some extraordiaary 
mystery seemed to envelope the Pole. George had 
ascertained that he was not really a convict, but had 



only personated one, and more than suspected that this 
act of self-sacrifice had been undertaken on his account ; 
but all questions — all tokens of gratitude — ^were coldly 
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parried or repelled by Louka ; and at the time of which 
we now write, when they had been shut up together for 
months, George knew little more of his strange com- 
panion than when we left them in the secret chamber 
of the deserted mine. Well might a man's faculties 
become numbed in such a climate, with such a com- 
panion and with such surroundings. 

At an early date they had found themselves unpro- 
Tcided with suflScient fuel. Only by the exercise of 
rigid economy could their stock be made to last out 
until the spring, so the horrors of cold were added to 
their other troubles. Every duty was performed by 
Louka, who grew so angry if George attempted to 
assist that the Englishman found it best to let him 
have his own way. Louka it was who chopped the 
fuel for the day's consumption, melted the snow, pre- 
pared the food, and cooked the coarse cakes on the 
glowing embers ; it was with difficulty that George 
could obtain exercise enough to keep his joints from 
rusting. His work finished, the Pole would sit for 
hours silent and brooding, or replying only in mono- 
syllables to his companion's queries. Donnington ex- 
hausted himself in the attempt to discover a single 
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topic which might awaken some spark of interest in his 
strange associate. All the circumstances of George's 
arrest, and the terrible treason that had been practised 
by Bodiskoff, drew forth no comment from the Pole ; the 
political wrongs of his own countrymen failed to stir 
him. With religion it was the same. He made no 
sign of approval or disapproval when the Englishman 
proposed marking the seventh day by a few words 
of prayer, and by abstaining from cards. Simply 
shrugging his shoulders he listened to the thanks- 
giving offered up by his companion, conceding to his 
whim in so much that he laid aside his pipe whilst 
service was in progress, but never opening his Hps 
even to utter the word " Amen ! '' That George would • 
not play cards on Sunday astonished him, for he eyed 
his companion curiously, and a slight smile of derision 
passed over his sallow features ; but he retired to his 
bunk without a word, and either slept or pretended to 
do so, for no syllable passed his lips. Such was his 
invariable routine on Sunday, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that day was one of exceeding melancholy to 
Donnington, for, except at meals, not a word was ex- 
changed between the men. On week-days cards served 
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to pass away the time, and of this occupation the Pole 
never tired. As long as the light served to distinguish 
the pips he played on and on, continuing the game with 
an imaginary antagonist after George had retired, and 
when darkness fell he still sat on brooding and silent. 
A weird companion in truth ! Small wonder that the 
Englishman felt surprise when this strange associate 
laid a hand upon ^his shoulder, for it was the first 
demonstration of feeling which the young man had 
ever known him manifest, 

George Donnington slept long and soundly, and on 
opening his eyes cast a glance, as was his wont, towards 
the fire, where Louka was usually busied in the pre- 
pation of their morning meal. Only the grey embers 
lay upon the hearth — no pot or pan stood beside them. 
With a feeling of uneasiness the young man sprang out 
of bed, calling his companion's name aloud; but no 
reply reached his ears, only the long howl of a distant 
wolf. 

•' Good God ! '' exclaimed George, '' what can have 
become of him ? Surely he has not been mad enough 
to venture forth amongst that ravenous host alone ? 
Why, what is this ? — a letter.^' 
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It was a sheet of paper rouglily folded up and laid in 
such a position that it must catch Donnington's eye. 
He hastily caught it up, and read — 

'^ My friend, I go forth to get more fuel, for without 
fire we cannot survive, I have purposely stolen away, 
for I do not wish you to be associated in a work which 
has much danger. Do not attempt to follow me — ^you 
would do no good, and would only sacrifice your life 
uselessly ; but on waking mount the parapet with the 
rifles and ammunition to aid me if I am pursued. 
Should I fall a prey to the wolves, eke out your exist- 
ence as best you can until the spring — it can only be a 
few days distant — sets you free ; then strike southward 
for the Amoor, and keep along its bank until you fall in 
with some of the natives. They have received orders 
to help you. Shun all Russians. Think kindly of Louka 
Petrovitch.'' 

For a moment George stood petrified at this intelli- 
gence, the open sheet in his hand, then seizing his rifle 
and pistols he rushed out, and, mounting the barricade, 
anxiously scanned the desolate expanse of snow that 
carpeted the ravine, and clothed every tree and crag. 

Not a sound was audible — not the hum of an insect. 
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not tlie twittle of a bird — the awful breath of winter 
had perished all life; even the wolf that had lately 
howled was now silent, and George took this to be a 
favourable sign. Overhead the grim rocks, clad in their 
white mantle, sparkled beneath the rays of a sun from 
which all warmth was absent ; but no whisper of wind 
stirred the snow-clogged branches of the pines — all was 
dazzling, still, silent — painful to the sight, piercing to 
the brain. 

Shading his eyes he gazed anxiously down th6 valley, 
where a track in the snow showed the direction in 
which Louka had dragged the sledge, and then listened 
intently in the hope of hearing the ring of his com- 
panion's axe j but no movement met the eye, no sound 
reached the expectant ear. 

It was too horrible, this suspense, and the young man 
found some vent for his feelings by crying aloud his 
companion's name. 

'^ Lotiha, LouJca!" echoed back the overhanging crags, 
but no other reply. 

. *' My God ! I shall go mad!" he murmured, despair- 
ingly. '^The brave fellow is torn to pieces — has 
sacrificed his life to save mine.'' 
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But stay — something appears amidst, the stems of 
the rigid pine-trees — some small dark object that is 
plainly defined on the white surroundings. Another 
long anxious look convinces the watcher that it is the 
sledge, and a strsinge joy and hope reassert themselves 
in his breast* Yes, the speck moves— is approaching. 
His friend will come through the desperate ordeal 
unscathed, and with abundant fuel they will be 
happy until spring bursts upon them. It cannot be 
long absent now, glitteringly chilling as the pale 
beams still strike upon the frozen surface. Who 
would have imagined that he could feel thus deeply 
for one so cold, and who was a companion only in 
name ! 

Ten minutes — twenty — ^half-an-hour elapses, and now 
the sledge is within three hundred yards of the cave. 
Not a word has Louka responded in answer to the 
shouts j he seems to need all his breath to haul the 
heavy burden which trails behind him. Every now 
and again the Pole halts and quits the drag-rope, 
waving his arms above his head, but uttering no cry. 
The space between them is so smaU that George is 
now enabled to make out certain grey shadows that 
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flit phantom-like over the surface of the snow ; and 
the glint of steel meets his eye. It is the axe wielded 
by Louka^ who is chasing back his enemies^ for the 
gaunt spectres on his trail are ravenous wolves. Face 
to face with his foes^ he will die mute if they charge 
him^ dealing death until life be past. . The anxious 
watcher can appreciate the feeling, and sets his teeth 
hard as he handles his rifle and measures the distance 
with his eye. 

What can he do to help his friend ? Should he sally 
forth ? Such an act would be in direct contravention 
of Louka^s instructions. Wary even in their ravening 
hunger the wolves are suspicious of the sleigh with its 
load of timber; should an ally come forth their despera- 
tion would goad them to an immediate attack ; when 
both men must infallibly be devoured. And the same 
reasoning holds good of shooting, for the smell of 
blood would excite them to madness. He must wait 
patiently and not fire unless ordered to do so by his 
adventurous companion. The distance is less than a 
hundred yards now. All must soon be over for good 
or evil. He will go down to the entrance and stand 
there axe in hand ready to receive the assailants. If 
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they make a rush it will be when they see their prey 
escaping them for ever. 

He throws the rough door partly open, and stands 
watching, the perspiration forming on his brow from 
excitement, and being instaiitly turned to pellicles of 
ice. Three times in the last hundred yards, has Louka 
to charge the pack, that now forms a ring around the 
sleigh and himself, the foremost brutes only reluctantly 
yielding ground as he advances towards them. Now 
less than twenty yards separates the Pole from the 
gate — now ten — now five. '' Hurrah!" cries George, 
starting forth to grasp his friend's hand. '^ Hurrah ! 
Louka, at last you are safe !'' 

But he speaks prematurely, little knowing the despe- 
rate nature of the famished animals. Conscious that in 
less than a minute their quarry will be in safety, a howl 
of rage breaks forth, and the leader of the pack — ^a 
huge grey veteran, scarred of hide and yellow of fang — 
bounds upon the Pole and fastens his long teeth in his 
shoulder. 

Louka staggers, and dropping the rope grasps his 
antagonist by the throat ; but another wolf has seized 
him, and in a moment he is borne to the ground. With 
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liis axe George splits the skull of the last assailant^ 
and placing a pistol to the ear of the other scatters his 
brains ; then stooping down, whilst the pack moment- 
arily recoils at the smell of powder, he lifts the wounded 
man, and in half-a-dozen strides has placed him in 
safety and shut the door, outside of which the survivors 
are fighting over the bodies of their fallen comrades. 
The sledge is still in the open, but that is of little 
consequence, for later on the wolves will withdraw to 
Y ' a distance, and then it can be dragged in. The first 
thing is to see where Louka is hurt. It seemed but 
a moment that the brute was upon him — surely it can 
be little more than a scratch from which he suffers ? 
But see, the blood oozes through the holes in the fur 
jerkin, forming a dull clot of crimson ice upon the 
hair ; and his eyes are closed and his cheeks blanched, 
whilst his teeth grind together as though to suppress 
a cry of pain. It must be more than skin-deep this, 
to take such effect upon the iron Louka Petrovitch. 

George lays the wounded man on his bunk and then 
replenishes the fire without stint ; for the fur-robe must 
be stripped to examine the injury. He pours a few 
drops of brandy down his comrade^s throat and then 

VOL. III. C 
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goes to work, quietly assisted by his patient, wliom 
the spirit has revived. 

Only a scratch? Why there is a gaping jagged 
wound in the neck and shoulder that would try the 
skill of the College of Surgeons ! George is no doctor ; 
but even to his inexperienqed eye it is apparent that 
terrible damage has been done, and that it will be 
weeks before his companion recovers, if he ever sets 
foot on ground again. Louka recognises it too, but is 
cheerful — ^more so it strikes George than when he was 
whole and sound-^and gives his nurse many hints as 
to what he should do, so that in half-an-hour the 
process of bandaging is at an end, and the wpunded 
man dozing in his bunk, and from time to time uttering 
faint cries, as though in his sleep he again felt the 
sharp fangs buried in his flesh, and forcing f rpm him 
these little signs of weakness to which in his waking 
moments he would have scorned to yield. 

All that night George sat up watching over Louka's 
broken slumber ; and only when the latter had drunk 
a strong bowl of tea and dropped off into a sound 
sleep did he light his pipe and ascend the parapet to 
view the scene of yesterday's strife. He placed his 
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foot on an icy step — ^it slipped ! He touched the wall 
of snow— his fingers were wet I He looked aloft^ the 

sun shone down^ but not through a clear glassy atmo- 
sphere; his rays now were blurred by a veil of mist 
that arose everywhere as the ice-king yielded to his 
ardent kisses I The wanderer's heart swelled within 
him as he saw that spring had set in^ abd then a great 
sorrow fell upon him as he thought of the events of 
yesterday, and reflected what pain and trouble would 
have been spared to Louka had he remained quiet for 
a few hours longer. 

In a week's time the snow in the valley had vanished, 
and only large discoloured patches hung overhead on 
the heights of the mountains; the brown surface of 
the soil became visible for a space, and then a tender 
green carpet covered every foot of earth, the pines and 
larches sprouted forth, the plains became clothed with 
brightly-coloured flowers, the streams tore along turbid 
and swollen, birds twittered on every bough, and each 
blade of grass seemed the home of some happy insect. 
And amidst this scene of enchantment George's spirits 
rose. The wolves had now entirely disappeared, and 
it was possible to walk about safely in every direc- 

c2 
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tion; with his rifle the young man easily secured an 
abundance of nutritious food for his wounded com- 
panion^ and another fortnight would see Louka suffi- 
ciently recovered to set out on the tedious journey that 
still lay before them. 

Since his encounter with the wolves the Pole^s 
demeanour had altered wonderfully for the better. 
Perhaps he was touched by the tender solicitude 
which George manifested in nursing him j perhaps he 
recognised the sterling unselfish character of his com- 
panion ; I know not the cause^ but he cast aside much 
of his previous studied reserve, and often spoke freely* 
of the future and of the means by which he hoped 
to accomplish their escape. 

They were now without horses, but the great river 
afEorded a highway by which they could advance 
towards the ocean without much fatigue and with little 
danger. Louka advocated their taking only their arms 
and ammunition and striking for the banks of the 
A moor. Three weeks would enable them to reach the 
river, and with the guns it would be easy to support 
life on the way. If they fell in with natives, well and 
good, as the morose Gilyacks had received instructions 
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to befriend them ; if not, they must build a raft and 
travel by night down the stream, concealing themselves 
during the day. The whole plan seemed very feasible, 
and after each conversation George found himself 
wondering more and more who this strange man could 
be, to whom the whole of Frozen Asia seemed familiar. 

Once, when the Pole had been particularly forth- 
coming, he ventured to touch on the subject. Louka 
had just finished describing the customs of the Gilyacks 
and giving graphic instances of the impenetrable re- 
serve by which their Muscovite masters were completely 
baffled. 

" Where did you learn this ? " asked George, in 
astonishment. ^' You say you have never been brought 
into personal contact with this tribe : how then are you 
so intimately acquainted with their characters ? " 

"I have been taught/' replied the Pole. "It was 
my duty aitd I learnt rapidly." 

"Who are you?" cried the Englishman, carried 
away by an impulse he was unable to restrain. " Who 
are you ? For months we have been fellow- wanderers, 
sharing the same hardships, eating from the same dish 
and drinking from the same cup. Surely you must 
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know by this time that I am to be trusted ! Tell me 
then who you are and why you accompany me on this 
perilous journey." 

The Pole lifted his grave thoughtful eyes and looked 
steadily into his companion's face. There was no irri- 
tation in the gaze^ it conveyed rather affection and 
good-will. 

'^ Englishman/' he said^ after a pause^ raising his 
unwounded arm and laying it on George's shoulder; 
'' Englishman^ I love you more than any one on earth 
except my uncle ! and I would that I might tell you all, 
but it must not be yet. Before we part there shall be 
no secret between us.*' 

The young man was deeply touched, and pressed the 
thin fingers in his own. " Your uncle ? " he murmured, 
interrogatively. 

" Yes ; Paul Lav Valerien Pugatchin," he added, 

hastily correcting himself. "Valerien Pugatchin, the 
owner of the deserted mine ; he is my mother's brother. 
But patience, George, and you shall know all in time." 

Then he turned on his side as though wishing to 
sleep, and Donnington yjent forth in quest of game, 
deeply puzzled. 
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One source of perpetual discomfort at this season was 
the snow-wall, which, melting under the heat, kept the 
floor of the cavern constantly damp. But at length 
Louka pronounced himself well enough to move if a 
more convenient place could be found ; so one morning 
George strolled towards the entrance of the valley to 
examine a cave, which he had noticed some days pre- 
viously. The distance was less than two miles, and the 
heat so great that he left his rifle behind for con- 
venience sake, apprehending no possible danger. Find- 
ing the cavern well adapted to their purpose he was 
returning slowly when suddenly a dull roar arose at 
the head of the ravine — a dull prolonged roar as of a 
falling mountain, and the young man's heart sank 
within him at the sound. 

'' It was louder than the usual avalanches,'^ he mut- 
tered, whilst hurrying homeward at top speed. '^ Why, 
what can this be?'' he cried, coming abruptly to a 
standstill as a wall of water poured down the valley 
towards the spot where he stood. 

To climb to the summit of a huge detached boulder 
was the work of a few minutes, and then Donnington 
became conscious gf the catastrophe that had happened. 
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He looked towards the mountain stream — ^it was thrust 
aside from its old bed and was wandering angrily abroad 
in search of a new channel; hfe looked towards the 
head of the ravine, wherein lay the cavern containing 
his companion — ^it was gone ! 

A landslip, brought on by the sudden melting of the 
snow, had utterly obliterated the upper part of the 
valley; the cavern was buried fifty fathoms beneath 
the surface ; and a million tons of rock and earth lay 
between human ken and the mangled corpse of Louka 
Petrovitch ! 

George Donnington was alone in the Siberian wilder- 
ness — ^helpless— destitute — ^unarmed. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



ALONE. 



The full extent of the calamity that had happened did 
not dawn upon Donnington at once. He was unstrung 
by many months of fearful mental and bodily sufEering, 
followed by a long period of anxious confinement in the 
cavern, with no companionship save that of Louka, 
pinched by cold, and with an uncertain outlook before 
him. All these circumstances had tended to engender 
a species of mental numbness, and it was some minutes 
before the full gravity of his present position came 
home to him. Seated on the summit of the boulder he 
stared helplessly towards the head of the ravine, now 
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choked with debris and discoloured snow. The land- 
marks with which he was so familiar had disappeared 
— ^had utterly vanished. The yellow cascade that, 
since the coming of spring, had roared down from the 
crags was now silent, for the place over which it was 
wont to leap had gone, and the water, oozing from 
beneath the fallen rubbish, was searching hither and 
thither in quest of a new channel. The beetling mass of 
rock that of yore hung protectingly over the valley was 
no longer visible, it had shifted bodily from its position, 
and in so doing had wrought this irreparable mischief. 
Slowly all this became apparent, and he sat apathetically 
regarding the ruin. 

Not however for long. The metal of which he was con- 
stituted might yield under severe pressure, but its temper 
soon caused it to rebound. Perhaps by some miracle 
Louka might be living yet — ^might be living, but in 
danger, whilst he, George, was losing precious moments 
in cowardly inaction. He sprang to his feet and hastily 
approached the wall of debris that now formed the 
head of the ravine* To climb the newly-fallen mass 
was a task of some danger, and more than once he 
narrowly escaped destruction from huge stones that had 
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as yet found no permanent resting-place, and were 
dislodged by even his insignificant weight; but he 
avoided these perils instinctively, and struggled on 
until he reached the spot beneath which he supposed 
the cavern lay — ^I say " supposed/' for all around was 
so altered that he was unable to fix the place with any 
accuracy. Arrived here he shouted until he was hoarse, 
but no answering voice — no groan— no whisper — ^replied, 
and he saw regretfully that even the smallest hope that 
he had entertained must be abandoned. The best 
engineers in Europe, with every modem appliance and 
an army of labourers to back them, might have toiled 
night and day for weeks and still the buried cavern 
would remain far below the surface. At last he recog- 
nised the sad truth, and a smaller landslip at a short 
distance warned him that Nature's giant forces were 
still at work and that his present position was fraught 
with peril. After casting one last mournful glance 
around he rapidly descended, and, climbing the boulder 
which he had recently quitted, sat down to think. 

It was an intricate problem that demanded solution 
prompt and decided, one that could not be postponed 
until a more convenient season — until to-morrow, or 
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next week — ^but must be grappled with forthwith, and 
the result when reached translated into immediate 
action. Besting his brow in both hands and with closed 
eyes George concentrated all his energies on the task 
before him. Thoughts of Louka — of the brave mys- 
terious man so suddenly and awfully cut ofE; of his 
early morosenesa, of his later warmheartedness-^were 
ever uppermost in the outcast^s mind, but he strove to 
banish the grave thoughtful eyes that seemed gazing 
into his soul, and to apply all the strength of his 
will to determine the future. Many — ^too many ! — 
days and weeks of solitude lay before him wherein to 
mourn his unhappy friend — his first duty manifestly 
consisted in prolonging the life which by the mercy of 
God had been granted to him. 

The position could be summed up in a few words. 
He was an escaped convict in the midst of a sparsely- 
peopled wilderness, but even the few inhabitants must 
be avoided as ruthless enemies, thirsting for the blood 
of the wanderer. Both on the road to Nertchinsk and 
from Louka he had heard tales of the ferocity of the 
Siberian peasantry and of the wild Buriates. The latter 
are semi-savages, and the reward placed by Government 
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on tlie head of every escaped convict makes the hunting 
of these unfortunates a lucrative and exciting pastime 
congenial to their bloodthirsty natures ; but for the 
settlers, who are of the same kith and kin as the 
victims, there is no such excuse. Yet whole villages 
subsist almost entirely on this abominable traffic. The 
traveller finds only women to welcome him, and, on 
inquiring after their male belongings, is coolly told they 
are out after the " vagabonds.'^ Even the very children 
assist in the inhuman practice, and it is by no means 
unusual to find lads of fourteen who have bagged a 
runaway, and touched the reward for his dead body. 
George knew that these were no idle tales, and saw 
that the inhabitants constituted the chief danger to be 
overcome. 

With the natives Louka had assured him that he 
would be safe, but all he had learnt of the character of 
these people led him to believe that their goodwill was 
very doubtful. The Gilyacks of the A moor were the 
pronounced foes of civilisation in all its branches, and 
tiie Government had made small progress hitherto in 
compelling their obedience to the simplest mandates of 
the law. Living in separate families, each of which is 
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governed by its own chief, they exhibit a condition of 
unsociability that presents no equal in the world, and 
of the tragedies that take place within the palisades of 
their dwellings nothing can ever be known, A crafty, 
retiring, inscrutable people these, whom he would dread 
to approach in his present condition, without any 
means of purchasing their friendship or appeasing their 
cupidity. Poor Louka had told him that they were to 
be trusted, that orders from some secret source had 
reached these wild savages, in obedience to which they 
would be hospitable and render every assistance. This 
might have proved true had the Pole been there to 
conmiunicate their secret ; but now, unacquainted with 
their language, he would be regarded as an ordinary 
runaway, and either put to death for the reward or 
delivered up alive into the hands of the authorities. 

Meanwhile there was one thing which admitted of no 
doubt — ^he must obtain food, and, having lost his rifle, 
how was this to be accomplished ? He possessed nothing 
but the clothes in which he stood, and was unalmed, 
except for the sheath-knife which hung at his waist. 
Thinking of the terrible struggle for bare existence 
which lay before him, it more than once crossed the 
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outcast^s mind that it were better to bow before this 
last stroke of misfortune, and to give in. Surrender 
himself, and return to the wful servitude of a convict- 
life, he would not. Nothing should lure him where 
there was the smallest risk of captivity. He was 
destitute of bullet or bowl, the usual resorts of the 
suicide, but there were frowning precipices on either 
hand, and a foaming river not far distant. Would it 
not be better to solve the problem in this way ? In 
either case it needed but a little determination — a leap 
or a plunge and all would be over. There was some- 
thing strangely seductive in the idea of rest after the 
cruel buffets of his recent life, and for a moment he 
envied the Pole who lay sleeping beneath the mountain. 
But such thoughts were quickly brushed aside. Was 
he, a Christian, to give way to coward promptings, and 
seek safety from the strife in oblivion ? Never ! He 
thought of Yanina, of Eva, of all he held dear upon 
earth; and with a fervent prayer that the Almighty 
would shield him from such temptation, and sustain 
him with His help, he started to his feet and struck 
southwards, down the valley that had so nearly proved 
his grave. 
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It was about noon when George Donnington set 
forth, and by sunset the ravine was several miles 
behind him. The travelling proved rough and dan- 
gerous, for he was entangled amongst a network of 
spurs that projected from the main mountain system, 
and, being wholly unacquainted with the geography of 
the country, he scaled heights and plunged into hollows 
which a little experience would have taught him to 
avoid, so when darkness overtook him, and he laid 
down to sleep at the foot of a large pine, he was faint 
with fatigue and hunger, for not one morsel had passed 
his lips since he breakfasted with poor Louka. 

And could that have been only twelve hours since ? 
Why, it seemed like some event so distant that the 
memory had difficulty in recalling it ! Then he had 

been sustained by companionship, by hope; now 

He drew his belt a hole tighter and closed his eyes. 

Before daylight the wanderer was afoot, and soon the 
sun appeared to cheer him on his way. Prom every 
branch birds twittered; on a crag overhead were several 
mountain-goats browsing ; and, a dark shadow flitting 
across the plain, he looked up and saw that it was a 
bearcoot, the huge eagle of Siberia. Wherever this 
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monarcli of the sky is seen, the hunter knows that game 
is plentiful, and the famished outcast sighed for his lost 
rifle as the pangs of hunger grew keener. 

That night he again laid down without food, and 
on the following morning, being ravenous, he was 
incautious enough to drink deeply at a cold mountain 
stream, which brought on a shivering fit that compelled 
him to lie down. He must have dozed a little, for it 
was past midday when he rose to his feet, but instantly 
dropped again to his knees, for grazing within a hun- 
dred yards of him were a herd of maral, or mountain 
deer. It was the instinct of the sportsman which 
prompted the adoption of this course, for the animals 
were safe from the wanderer in his present unarmed 
condition, and it seemed almost as though they re- 
mained within such easy distance for the sole purpose 
of tantalising him. Suddenly the leader of the herd 
looked up, gave a sharp whistling snort, and dashed ofE 
towards some neighbouring trees, closely followed by 
his harem- The young man wondered what could have 
caused this alarm, and glanced round fearing that a 
tiger or bear might be in the vicinity ; but the cause of 
the stag's disquiet soon became apparent^ Fast as the 
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herd galloped the swoop of the bearooot was swiftei 
BO swift that the eye could hardly make out the form 
of the bird as it shot down from the clouds on to the 
prey, the rapidity of its descent making a rushing noise 
like the passage of a cannon-ball through the air. 
Within half-a-minute the whole tragedy was over and 
the gallant stag lay dead; whilst his terrified companions 
disappeared at top speed in the thicket, where they 
were shielded from their winged assailant. With one 
powerful talon the eagle had seized its quarry immedi- 
ately behind the head, the other claw sank into its back, 
whilst the curved beak buried itself in the animal^s 
flank, and with two deadly gashes laid bare and tore 
out the liver. George watched this desert drama motion- 
less and almost stupefied. Five minutes before star- 
vation had looked him very closely in the face, now an 
unexpected ally had placed at his disposal provision 
in abundance. 

In half-an-hour the bearcoot had satisfied its hunger 
and soared aloft, then the fugitive crept from his hiding- 
place and claimed a share of the feast. It had been 
trying to the patience of the nobler animal, man, to 
remain starving whilst the huge bird enjoyed its meal. 
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but to have disturbed the eagle at that time would bave 
been bigbly imprudent, and would probably have cost 
George bis life in tbe weak condition to whicb starva- 
tion and fatigue bad reduced bim. Many instances are 
on record of unarmed men — ^generally escaping convicts 
— ^being killed wben impelled by hunger to dispute its 
prey with tbe fierce and powerful bearcoot. 

Except where the bird's talons had penetrated the 
carcase was untouched, the eagle preferring the soft 
internal parts to the hard flesh, and George had no 
difficulty in severing as much meat as he wanted with 
his knife, and carrying it away into the thicket to cook. 
This he did as expeditiously as possible, not only from 
hunger, but urged by the fear that the eagle or its 
consort might return at any moment and wreak their 
vengeance on the robber who dared to despoil them of 
their lawful prey. .Within the margin of the thicket 
bubbled a brook, by the side of which the famished 
man kindled a fire, by means of the flint, steel, and 
tinder, which every Siberian carries in his pouch ; and 
after a hearty meal, washed down by moderate draughts 
of water, he rose refreshed and steadily pursued his 
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way southwards until sundown, carrying with him suffi- 
cient cooked venison for several days. 

Without the relief thus unexpectedly afforded George 
Donnington would have perished ; for in that broken 
region no human being ever ventured except the fur- 
hunters, and these he must have avoided, whilst the 
trees and shrubs had not yet put forth the numerous 
berries that are the great resource of the Siberian 
vagabond. Toasted meat, eaten without bread and 
unseasoned by salt, is not very appetising fare, but the 
exile's breast swelled with gratitude as he felt his 
strength renewed, and struggled ever southward, 
determined to gain his liberty if human energy and 
perseverance could effect that end. 

By careful management the venison lasted him until 
the last of the rocky spurs had been surmounted, and 
from the top of the final ridge ho saw the broad park- 
like valley of the A moor stretched before him. The 
river itself was not visible, but many indications 
showed that it was near at hand, and the wanderer's 
eye roamed anxiously over the landscape in search of 
buildings, inclosures, or any sign of human habitation. 
No sound of lowing cattle arose, no axe-stroke re- 
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sounded through the forest, no thread of blue smoke 
curled upwards to Heaven. Save the twitter of the 
birds all was silent, and the poor fugitive saw that at 
present he had no worse enemy to encounter than 
hunger. 

He marked at some distance on his left a silver 
thread sparkling in the sun, and, knowing that it must 
be one of the minor tributaries of the mighty Amoor, he 
resolved to reach the stream and follow its banks to the 
river. But a few mouthfuls of venison now remained, 
and these he resolved on husbanding to the last. 

That night he couched in the forest supperless, and 
by noon on the following day he stood on the brink of 
a considerable river, the mountain stream of yesterday. 
Flocks of wild fowl rested on every reach, so tame that 
they scarcely cared to rise from the water, and number- 
less fish splashed and struggled in the rocky shallows. 
It was a land of plenty, a region teeming with abun- 
dance, and yet he was famishing in its midst !x 

However, a river usually affords some sustenance to a 
hungry man if he only knows where to look for it. 
George noticed that the wild-fowl congregated most 
thickly on certain shallows, and, resolved to find out 
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what caused the attraction^ he waded in and retnmed 
to the bank with a hatful of fresh-water mussels. 
When he had cooked and eaten these he felt quite 
cheerful, for the supply of bivalves seemed inex- 
haustible, and his spirits rose amazingly as he set forth 
on his journey. 

Suddenly he became conscious of traces left by 
human beings ; footprints could be detected on the 
banks, whilst here and there the stump of a felled tree 
protruded, and the marks of the axe thereon were com- 
paratively recent. It behoved him to proceed with 
caution now, for men might be in the vicinity,' and 
unfortunately all men were to be regarded as enemies. 

Creeping stealthily forward he at length came upon 
a dwelling, but no inhabitants were visible, and no 
smoke betokened occupation. For nearly half-an-hour' 
he remained in concealment undetermined what course 
to adopt. By hastening onward he might be losing 
assistance that would be dearly welcome at this junc- 
ture ; for often the peasantry, when isolated from their 
fellows, leave food in some conspicuous place for the 
vagabonds, thus exempting themselves from attack or 
robbery by the voluntary payment of a species of black- 
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mail. On the other hand, the occupants of the hut 
might have already perceived him, for the eyes of the 
Siberian hunter are very keen, and a rifle-bullet would 
then probably end his career. He resolved to remain 
in hiding for another half-hour, and then, if no sign of 
life had become manifest, to approach the dwelling. 
The time slowly passed away, and all continued motion- 
less and quiet ; so, cautiously availing himself of such 
shelter as trees and bushes afforded, he advanced 
towards the hut. 

When within forty yards of the rough fence sur- 
rounding the edifice he paused, under cover of a shrub, 
and took a steady survey. It was no human habitation — 
that he perceived at once, although manifestly the work 
of human hands at some very recent period, for fresh 
chips were strewn in all directions. What he had at 
first taken for a stack of chimneys proved to be the 
apex of an arch, under shelter of which was some 
nondescript object, faintly resembling a deformed 
human being, crouching on the earth ; its true meaning 
at once struck him — it was the grave of some native 
chief lately deceased, and he advanced fearlessly to the 
inclosure; for poor Louka had often spoken of the 
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superstition of tlie tribes, and lie knew that none of 
their number would be bold enough to linger inten- 
tionally in the neighbourhood of such a spot. 

Even though this discovery removed all fear of im- 
mediate peril, it was a disappointment to Donnington, 
for hope ever whispered that any human being, how- 
ever cruel or degraded, must pity and succour one in 
his wretched condition ; but this temporary depression 
gave way to joy when he saw that round the hideous 
little carved eflBgy were grouped the weapons which 
the dead man had been wont to use, both in war and 
in the chase. There was his clumsy rifle, now rusty 
and useless ; there his axe and fish-spears ; there his 
fishing-lines with their quaint bone-hooks — a motley 
collection of rubbish in sooth, but inestimably precious 
to the famishing outcast. 

Pitiable as was his plight, and urgent his necessity, 
George hesitated for some minutes before he could 
finally resolve to touch the rude implements, for it 
seemed a species of sacrilege to rifie the lonely tomb. 
But reflection plainly showed him that such scruples 
were childish, and that Providence had guided his 
footsteps to this unfrequented spot with the intention 
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of his availing himself of the assistance thus unex- 
pectedly presented. His life was very dear to himself 
and to others, whilst these rotting implements could 
never again benefit the pagan master whose hands had 
fashioned them. Moral squeamishness at such a junc- 
ture would be misplaced and absurd, and it clearly 
behoved him to appropriate the things he needed, 
and to turn them to account without further delay. 
Fully convinced that this was the right course, the 
young man proceeded to examine the weapons without 
further loss of time. 

The rifle was useless, for the flint had disappeared, 
and there was no ammunition, so this George left hang- 
ing in its place ; but the axe proved to be a portable, 
handy weapon, and the fish-spears were in excellent 
condition. These he resolved on taking, and next 
turned his attention to the lines, Which were of far 
greater importance to him, for he was well acquainted 
with their use, whereas he knew that it required the 
practice of years to handle a spear dexterously. With 
trembling fingers he disengaged them, and tested their 
strength ; but the stout nettle fibre from which they 
were woven had stood the weather well, and they still 
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seemed capable of bearing a heavy strain. Armed as 
lie now was he felt little fear for the future, and with 
a light heart he hurried down to the river, put a mussel 
on his hook, and flung it into the first deep pool. 
Before the bait could reach the bottom it was seized; 
and a fine fish speedily brought to land. 

It is not my intention to follow George Donnington 
minutely throughout this miserable period of vaga- 
bondism. With the aid of his lines he managed to 
catch a sufficiency of fish, and on one occasion he was 
lucky enough to kill a wild duck with a stone ; alto- 
gether he ran very little danger of starving as long as 
the tackle held by him, but, ulifortunately, the fish of 
the Siberian rivers are strong, and are, moreover, 
armed with very sharp teeth, so, one by one, his lines 
were broken, or the hooks bitten ofE, and at length he 
was reduced to almost the same hopeless condition as 
when he discovered the tomb; with this difference, 
however — and an important one — ^he was considerably 
advanced on his journey down the Amoor. His clothes 
were in rags, hanging about him in the veriest shreds ; 
but the spring having now well advanced this was of 
but little consequence ; the state of his shoe-leather 
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looked much more serious, and his daily progress was 
sadly impeded by the lacerated condition of his feet. 
Such was George Donnington's position when we once 
more take up his record minutely on the banks of the 
Amoor. 

At sunrise on the day which he will ever regard as 
perhaps the most eventful in a chequered career^ 
Greorge awoke from an unquiet slumber — ^weary, un- 
refreshed, famishing. For forty-eight hours nothing 
more substantial than mussels and water had passed 
his lips, and this insuflBcient diet barely served to keep 
up the Kttle strength remaining to him. Starvation 
again lay within a very measurable distance, and he 
was conscious that unless some relief was speedily forth- 
coming he would soon be beyond the reach of all 
succour. Nevertheless, he struggled eastward with 
desperate pertinacity, resolved to appeal for aid to the 
first natives whom he encountered. If they murdered 
him, well and good ; he had done all that lay within the 
piower of man ; had sustained a gallant struggle with 
an adverse fate; and life was not so pleasant that 

quitting it should be attended with many regrets. 

» 

Numberless boats, rafts, and canoes had passed him 
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since lie had reached the main river, but their inmates 
were either Cossacks or settlers, and he shrank from 
both. Now he was resolved to approach the first 
Gilyack whom he saw, and leave the result in the han^B 
of Providence. 

At noon he sat down beneath a tree, and must have 
fallen asleep, but suddenly he awoke with every faculty 
on the alert, for the sound of human voices was borne 
upon his ear, and the noise of some heavy object 
crashing through the bushes. Not daring to stand up 
lest he should be seen, the outcast rolled behind the 
nearest shrub, and there lay quivering with excitement 
and anxiety. Who could these people be ? Hunters, 
probably, who would shoot him as readily as a brown 
bear ; but surely no Siberian ever followed the chase in 
this jovial fashion ? for shouts and bursts of laughter 
were now frequently audible. 

Breathless, and with his gaunt form crouched into 

« 

its smallest compass, he lay listening, whilst at each 
moment the advancing band grew nearer and nearer. 
Should he remain in his lair or fly ? Fortunately, as 
the sequel will prove, the river was a mile distant at 
this part, otherwise he would have crept to its bank and 
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sheltered himself beside its friendly waters, until this 
party of drunken Eussians had passed by ; as it was he 
remained perfectly motionless, bewildered by the shouts 
and merriment of the hunters, who were still too far 
distant for the words that they spoke to be intelligible. 

Suddenly there was a rustling in the thicket, and 
George started to his feet, ready to defend dear life, for 
he momentarily expected to be confronted with a tiger 
or a bear, aroused from its lair by the noisy intruders. 

With back planted against the shrub, and poised axe, 
he stood rigid, facing the coming danger. Another 
moment, and the enemy burst forth from the thicket, 
and stood before him — neither tiger, bear, nor wolf, but 
a splendid English mastiff. In an instant the eyes of 
fugitive and hound met, when the latter came to an 
abrupt halt, baying loudly. 

The unfortunate man's situation was now most cri- 
tical. The jovial band had ceased their mirth and 
could be plainly heard hurrying forward in quest of 
the quarry brought to bay by the mastiff. Should he 
brain the animal with his axe, or pin him to the ground 
with a fish-spear ? Alas ! his strength was too much 
reduced to allow of his assuming the aggressive with 
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any prospect of success^ and if the blow failed he 
would be at the mercy of the gleaming fangs that 
showed so menacingly. Besides^ the death of the noble 
brute would only irritate the hunters, and destroy the 

last chance left of safety by an appeal to their mercy. 

■ 

So man and hound continued facing each other, the 
latter baying incessantly, and the crashing of the 
brushwood indicating the advance of its majsters. 

Now they were close at hand; and the hound, 
encouraged by this, advanced slowly towards the 
fugitive, prepared to spring at his throat the instant 
the hunters appeared. With upraised weapon, clenched 
teeth and compressed Hps, the wanderer stood awaiting 
the onslaught, and in the excitement of the moment 
shouted aloud to the crouching animal, *'Down, you 
brute, down ! *' 

The words had been uttered in English — at that 
supreme crisis all other language was forgotten, and 
the accents of his mother-tongue rose to his lips. 
But what had befallen the hound f Did the noble 
beast regard this phrase, wrung out from the speaker 
in the fierce excitement of the coming strife, as a 
mandate not only intelligible but one to be obeyed? 
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Were the words themselves an incantation^ powerful 
as a wizard^s spell ? Grod knows ! But the brute ceased 
to advance ; its stiffened muscles relaxed^ the hair on 
its crest fell smoothly back^ and the blood-shot eyes 
lost their savage sparkle. 

^^ Down, sir, down ! " repeated the young man, 
mechanically lowering his weapon, and at the same 
moment the mastiff raised its head and again gave 
tongue — not the savage baying of a few seconds past, 
but a long lugubrious howl, a summons to its masters 
for aid. 

A man burst through the bushes — ^a broad-shouldered 
black-bearded giant, clad in European costume, with 
pith-helmet on head and cocked rifle in hand. For a 
moment he and the fugitive stood staring at each 
other in speechless wonder; then the latter, dropping 
his axe, advanced, with outstretched hands and the 
fire of incipient madness blazing in his sunken eyes. 
" Fred,'' he murmured in piteous but sepulchral tones, 
'' Fred Coventry, do you not know me ? I am your 
old friend George Donnington." 

The stalwart Englishman caught the emaciated 
bundle of rags and bones that fell forward senseless 
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into his arms; and when his companions came up 
they found him bending over the prostrate stranger, 
whilst more than one observed la, moisture clinging 
to his eyelids that could not in fairness be attributed 
to the heat of the day. 
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CHAPTER m. 



SAVED. 



When George Donnington opened his eyes, some 
ten days after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, he was fain to close them again at once, 
considering that he must be the victim of some mental 
hallucination — of some happy vision — ^which a return to 
wakefulness would dissipate, leaving him once more 
confronted with all the miseries and hardships of a 
vagabond existence. Little by Httle it dawned upon 
him that his surroundings were substantial and not 
the creations of an overstrained mind, and, when con- 
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vinced of this, lie lay in a peaceful rest that in itself' 
was unspeakable bliss, endeavouring to piece together 
the incidents that had befallen him, culminating in 
the glorious tranquillity and repose that he was now 
enjoying. At first all seemed dreamlike and misty, 
but gradually the thread of his confused ideas became 
disentangled, and the memory of much that had passed 
was made clear. 

Looking round he saw that he was the occupant of 

an iron camp-bed in a roomy canvas tent, and seem- 

« 

ingly alone, for no human being was visible, although 
voices could be heard without — careless happy voices 
calling and responding to each other in the dear old 
mother - tongue, in nervous Anglo-Saxon. What 
mattered it to the weary wanderer that the words he 
drank in greedily were commonplace, and the intona- 
tion of the speakers strangely nasal ? No music was 
ever sweeter in his ears than the slow American drawl 
that penetrated the walls of his retreat, conveying the 
certainty that he was once more with men of his own 
race, strangers indeed, but allies in blood and tongue, 
who would never thrust him forth into the wilderness 
to perish. 
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Then he betook himself to the task of recalling 
the events of the past. 

He remembered crouching in the thicket at the 
Bonnd of approaching hunters, and involuntarily closed 
his eyes as the memory of the fierce mastiff came 
before him. But beyond this point he was at fault. 
Some vague notion of Fred Coventry's presence floated 
in his mind, but surely this must be a mere haUuoina- 
tion — ^the freak of a diseased imagination. How could 
his old fellow-lodger, whom he had last heard of in 
Spain, by any possibility be transported to Asia, and 
be encountered in a hunter's garb in the wilderness 
of the A moor ? It was folly to imagine it, yet at each 
moment he felt the wild idea gaining firmer hold of 
him. But he was too weak to reason — ^let this pass for 
the present. 

It also appeared that he had been on the water, 
confined in the dark cabin of a ship ; and surely — ^yes, 
surely — strong but kindly hands had held him down by 
force — ^medicines had been poured down his throat 
and iced compresses applied to his temples ? 

He lifted one weak fleshless hand to his head, the 
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long matted locks were gone, — it was no dream, the 
razor had done its work, and only a rough bristle 
covered the scalp. 

But at this point his meditations were interrupted 
by a voice, and looking up he saw a man gazing down 
at him with curious but kindly eyes — a tall thin sallow 
man, unmistakeably an American. 

" So youVe come to at last, eh stranger ? Reckon 
I'll call Doc," and he disappeared as noiselessly as 
he had entered, to return shortly afterwards with a 
jolly round-faced individual, whose features seemed 
very familiar to the sick man. ^* Clothed, and in 
his right mind, at last ! " exclaimed the new comer 
after feeling his patient's wrist and looking into his 
eyes. "Pulse weak, but regular, and pupils clear as 
crystal. We shall soon pull you round now, my dear sir. 
I offered Fred to stake my professional reputation on 
my success. Fm the doctor, you know — Doctor Ruxton. 
Ah ! I see you are a little bewildered still,'' for George 
was staring at him in speechless wonder, " but on no 
account must you excite yourself now. Perfect rest 
and strengthening food are what you most require, and 
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we'll turn you out in a few days as trim as a new hair- 
pin. Bring the soup, Sam, and after that you must 
sleep again/' 

" I cannot understand it all/' replied George, help- 
lessly. "Where am I? and have I seen Fred 
Coventry ? " 

" To be sure youVe seen him," replied the doctor. 
" and the sooner you pick up your strength the sooner 
you^l see him again. To-morrow he shall visit you if 
you have a good night." 

It was some moments before the patient seemed able 
to grasp the information he sought, but, after a pause, 
he again asked, " But where am I ? How came I here ? 
Tell me more, I beseech you, or I feel that I shall go 
mad!" 

" You are in the camp of the American Telegraph 
Company, now stationed on the banks of the Amoor," 
replied Ruxton, who saw the anxiety which devoured 
his patient, and perceived how essential it was to gratify 
his curiosity. " Fred Coventry is second in command 
of the expedition. By-and-bye you will learn all, and 
be able to explain to us how you, a British baronet, 
happen to be masquerading in Siberia. Now, drink 
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this, and then go to sleep, for not another word will 
you hear from me, or from Sam either," and he nodded 
towards the tall Yankee, who, throughout this brief 
conversation, had been surveying the sick man with 
watchful curiosity. 

George was in no condition to dispute the fiat of his 
doctor, so swallowed the soporific tendered tor him by 
that gentleman, and in due course sank into a long and 
refreshing sleep. 

On the following day he was wonderfully better, and, 
at Greorge's urgent entreaty, Fred Coventry was per- 
mitted to pay him a short visit. This, the first meeting 
between the friends since Donnington had regaihed 
possession of his faculties, was very touching. Neither 
of the men spoke half-a-dozen words, but the trooper 
sat by the patient^s pillow holding the latter's shrunken 
hand hidden in his massive palm, and endeavouring to 
trace the bright lad of other days in the emaciated 
skeleton that lay beside him. With eyes that shone 
with a preternatural brightness from the depths of 
their cavernous sockets, George dwelt upon every 
rugged feature of his companion's face, until the in- 
tensity of this wistful and sorrowing gaze overcame 
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the honest Yorkshireman, and he was constrained to 
turn away his head lest the patient should perceive 
how completely the contemplation of his friend's help- 
less condition unmanned him. 

When Coventry had heard his name called aloud by 
the ragged outcast, whom his outstretched arms had 
alone prevented from falling headlong to the earth, 
he had found great difficulty in realising that this 
miserable object was in truth his old companion of 
other days. Long, long months of misery had set a 
seal upon the young brow that neither time nor future 
happiness could ever wholly remove, and the eyes of 
the soft-hearted Englishman had filled with moisture as 
he traced in the pinched features the lineaments of his 
old friend, once so high-spirited and jocund, now hardly 
recognisable in his painful attenuation. 

But with each succeeding day the outcast's condition 
improved, and during the visits paid daily by Fred 
Coventry he gathered one by one the various particu- 
lars that had so greatly puzzled him. Let us begin 
with the Yorkshireman himself. 

^' You ask me,'' he ' said in reply to George, ^' how 
I happen to be with an American Telegraph Company 
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in the wilds of Asia ; and to answer this satisfactorily 
I must go back to the time when we were fellow- 
lodgers in Great Ormond Street. Yon must remember 
that I was the principal partner in a porcelain- 
manufactory near Carthagena^ in Spain; and it can 
hardly have escaped your recollection that I was 
always a trifle advanced in my political views — was 
a ^Red-cap Republican' in short, or what you old- 
fashioned Tories call a ' dangerous revolutionist.' You 
know better than any one else that there was nothing 
very extreme in my opinions, as matters run at the 
present time; but I will freely own to a deep-rooted 
love for liberty in all its branches and to a hatred 
of everything savouring of injustice ; and I associated 
constantly with men of all nationalities who were 
embarked in the cause of Freedom. 

^^ Holding such views, it soon became evident that 
Spain was not the spot that I should have selected 
as a residence. At every turn my hair was rubbed 
the wrong way and my most cherished theories de- 
molished. They are fine fellows — the Spaniards, but 
the most bigoted race in Europe, and^ as a natural 
consequence, the most backward. Ignorant beyond 
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all conception, they regard foreigners with a jealousy 
which they are at little trouble to conceal. No 
argument can shake their prejudices, and no ocular 
demonstration is powerful enough to convince them 
of their error. 

*^ However, I am hot about to tire you with a long 
harangue on Spanish obstinacy — ^for they are obstinate 
— obstinate and pig-headed as their own mules. It 
will be enough when I say that in every possible way 
I was thwarted and my plans frustrated. I knew that 
by a little judicious bribery the passive opposition of 
the authorities could be speedily changed into good- 
will ; but this was a means to which I felt unable to 
stoop, and the battle soon began in earnest, with the 
result that I speedily found myself 'nowhere,* as we 
say at Doncaster. 

*'My partner and I employed a good number of 
hands — honest, sturdy, hardworking fellows — in many 
of whom I was much interested, and I feel convinced 
that they were equally fond of both of us. Suddenly 
without warning they left us — ^refused to work any 
longer, and a valuable batch then in the ovens was 
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completely ruined. Neither threats nor persaasion were 
o£ any avails and when I tried to argue the matter out 
with them they bolted. One fellow I caught — I had 
done some trifling service to his son— and he, in grati- 
tude I suppose, let me into the secret. The priests had 
banned us as heretics, and the workmen were com- 
pelled to starve sooner than receive payment at our 
hands. 

^^ This disgusted me, and I threw the whole thing up 
at less loss than might have been imagined, and started 
for Cuba to try my luck again.'' 

^^ For Cuba ! ^' said George in astonishment. " Why 
it is a Spanish colony ! What in the world made you 
select it ? '^ 

^^ For the simple reason that it was a Spanish pos- 
session and that I would not allow myself to be beaten,'^ 
replied the Yorkshireman, doggedly. " Moreover I had 
no intention of risking money until I had made myself 
acquainted with the lay of the land, so I went to 
Havana, where I resided for some months, and then 
travelled into the interior. A fine, enlightened people 
the Cubans," said Coventry, reflectively. 
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^' Well go on, Fred, you interest me greatly. What 
did you do up country ? Buy an estate and settle down 
as a sugar-planter ? '^ 

" Yes — ^no — hardly/' muttered the big republican in 
visible embarrassment. " I was in treaty for a place, 
but it came to nothing in the end. The fact was, Don- 
nington, that I got into rather a scrape.'^ 

'' How was that ? " 

'^ I hate injustice, you know — ^well, the Government 
was iniquitous — and my friends and I tried to over- 
throw it," stammered the giant. 

'^ Which, reduced to plain words, means that you 
were implicated in a revolutionary rising, I suppose,^' 
broke in George, anxious to help his friend. " Well, 
how did it end ? You were put on board the first 
steamer and sent out of the country, eh ? " 

'^No, it was more serious than that. The fellows 
with whom I was associated were a craven set, and 
handed me over to the authorities as the instigator of 
the whole business. They hoped to purchase their own 
pardon, I suppose, but it was a dirty trick,'* and the 
jolly open face became clouded. 
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" Well, hurry on, Fred," urged George ; '^ this is 
becoming exciting/' 

" More exciting than pleasant. I was tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to death ; but as I claimed to 
be a British subject my execution was deferred until 
the Peninsula Government could be communicated with. 
I was nearly six weeks a prisoner before a reply reached 
the island, when, with much politeness, the authorities 
came to my cell and informed me that they would do 
themselves the honour of putting me to death at nine 
o'clock on the following morning. ^ If quite convenient 
to your worship,' concluded the spokesman, with a 
sweep of his broad-brimmed hat. 

" I thought the game was played out, Donnington, I 
can assure you; but luckily I had one true friend who 
was not idle. This was Jim Walker, the leader of the 
present expedition. He had chartered a fast-sailing 
steamer, and by heavy bribes my escape was effected, 
and I was landed safely in the United States. I don't 
think that on the whole the Cubans were sorry to be 
spared the infliction of the capital sentence, for they 
knew right well that I was only a scapegoat, and a good 
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deal of correspondence on the subject had passed 
between the Spanish and British Grovernments. How- 
ever, it was a deuced narrow squeak, and most likely 
you will think that I fully deserved it.'^ 

^^I think that it will make you more cautious in 
future/' 

" Yes ; I was a trifle shaken in my revolutionary 
friends,'' replied the Yorkshireman, reflectively. ^' The 
next distressed nationality that wants recruits won't 
get me to enlist in their ranks, I'm thinking." 

'' I trust not, Fred. You are too good a fellow to 
think of hazarding your life in these muddy, political 
waters. But go on with your story. How did you 

come here?" 

" Oh ! that is soon told. Jim Walker is a great con- 
tractor, you know — makes railways, builds bridges, and 
that sort of thing. Well, soon after landing at New 
Orleans he heard that the Russian Government wanted 
a telegraph line carried right across Siberia, and after 
due inquiry he tendered for the contract, which was 
provisionally accepted; so he organised the present 
expedition, thinking that the valley of the Amoor 
offered greater facilities for the projected line than a 
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more northern route. I was with him at the time, for 
he had accompanied me from Havana in the steamer, 
and when he asked me to share the hardships and dis- 
comforts of the present trip I willingly agreed^ for, as I 
owed him my life, it would have seemed ungrateful to 
refuse ; and moreover" — ^here the ex-trooper looked 
sheepishly comical — ^^and moreover I thought a few 
months' absence from the old country would do no harm 
after my recent escapade. My investments are all snug, 
and I thought the primitive Siberian wilderness would 
brush away the recollections of that stifling Spanish 
carcel. Such, in brief, is my history; and now, old 
fellow, you know how I came to be here, and how 
doubly rejoiced I feel that it has fallen to my lot to 
rescue you from this awful prison,^' and the warm- 
hearted Yorkshireman grasped his friend by the hand 
and shook it heartily. 

^^But I have not got clear away yet," George re- 
marked,* ^^and it seems that my recapture is almost 
certain when you return to Nicolaief." 

'^ Never fear!" cried Fred; '^ we'll puU you through, 
and you shall see that scoundrel Bodiskoff shipped off 
to Nertchinsk in your place. By Heaven ! George, my 
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blood boils when I think of that man's iniquity. To- 
morrow, or the next day, Jim Walker will rejoin ns 
with the other half of the party, and then we can lay 
our plans. Myself, I don't think this line of country is 
at all suitable, but that the more open plains further 
north must be ultimately adopted/^ 

From the foregoing conversation it will be seen that 
George Donnington had made known his pitiable case, 
without reserve, to his old friend, and the latter had 
fully resolved that the runaway should be smuggled out 
of the country, although the difficulties in the way 
seemed almost insurmountable. The Russian authori- 
ties had exhibited the greatest caution before admitting 
the Americans into the heart of their huge penal settle- 
ment. A minute description of each member of the 
expedition had been taken by the police at the mouth 
of the Amoor, and the presence of an extra hand on 
their return would assuredly awaken suspicion, and 
lead to the detection* of the fugitive. Luckily, no 
Cossacks had been with the party when Donnington 
was discovered, and his presence had been as yet kept 
secret from these lynx-eyed janitors; but when the 
main body of explorers, with their escort of soldiers. 
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. returned, it would be impossible to conceal him any 
longer, for the tents would be struck and the camp 
shifted. The prospect, in truth, was gloomy enough, 
although both Coventry and Buxton made the best of 
it when talking to George. 

The latter was in the tent chatting with his patient, 
when the sound of footsteps was heard approaching, 
and one of the men hurriedly informed the doctor that 
there had been a canoe accident, by which a young 
Virginian named Sykes was unhappily drowned. The 
melancholy incident threw a gloom over the whole 
camp, but the quick-witted doctor saw in it a means 
whereby Donnington's rescue might be easily efEected. 
It so happened that the unfortunate young American 
bore a considerable resemblance to George, both in 
build and in feature, and Buxton boldly suggested that 
the accident should be kept secret, and the dead man's 
place filled by the fugitive. It was extremely impro- 
bable that the body would ever be discovered in a 
river so large as the Amoor ; thus, with a little precau- 
tion, detection would be almost impossible* The 
members of the camp all readily concurred in the 
deception, for Coventry had made known enough of 
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Donnington's story to awaken their sympatliies, so it 
was resolved that, on his regaining strength sufficient 
to venture abroad, he should assume the character of 
the drowned Virginian, and that the first opportunity 
should be embraced of procuring his escape from the 
country. 

Three days later George was basking in the sunshine 
at the door of the tent when a loud shouting was 
heard, and Coventry rushed up with the intelligence 
that the main body of the explorers was returning, and 
cautioned the young man io retire until the r61e he had 
assumed was made known to Mr. Walker. " You 
remain quietly under cover, and I will make it aU right 
with Jim and the boys," cried Fred, in great excite- 
ment. ^^ Don't show until I call you, remember. That 
is Jim — the tall man with a Panama hat. By Jove ! 
he seems to have strangers with him. Where on earth 
can he have picked them up in this God-forsaken 
country ? You keep quiet, George," and with this 
parting advice Coventry rushed off to welcome his 
friend and leader. 

" Who the deuce can Walker's new friends be ? " 
thought Coventry, as he neared the advancing party, 
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and saw that his leader was accompanied by three 
strangers, two in shooting-coats and knickerbockers, 
and the third— apparently a servant— carrying a valise. 
'' Some of my mad countrymen, evidently, from their 
dress I but what in the name of Fortune brings them 
here ? '' 

The first greetings were exchanged, and then the 
introductions took place ; for we Anglo-Saxons adhere 
to such amenities even in the wilds of Siberia. 

'' Fred,*' cried the contractor, with an assumed pom- 
posity, much belied by the amused twinkle in his eye> 
'' Fred, allow me to introduce two British gentlemen 
whom I found cruizing about the Amoor River for 
phdav/re/' and he laid particular stress on the last two 
words. " Yes, sir-ee, for pleasure. My lord,'* he 
added, turning to a tall sunburnt young man, ^' this is 
my good friend and assistant Mr. Coventry, of whom I 
spoke, a countryman of yours. Mr. Coventry, allow me 
to present you to the Earl of Haslemere and to Mr. 
Middleton — British gentlemen who have come up the 
Amoor on pleasure/' he added, seeming to derive un- 
told graljification from the repetition of this astounding 
fact. 
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The honest Torkshireman grasped the hands ex- 
tended in friendly welcome, without uttering one word 
in reply. His reasoning faculties were somewhat slug- 
gish, and for several seconds Jie stood before the visitors 
in a species of, comical perplexity, very puzzling to the 
American leader, who forthwith amended his introduc- 
tion by adding, '' To shoot wild cats and bears for 
amusement/^ 

But now Coventry was himself again, and had fully 
realised that the arrival of these unexpected guests 
indicated a fresh departure in Donnington^s adven- 
turous career. The wanderer had kept back no par- 
ticular of his past life, and the relations in which he 
stood to both Haslemere and Arthur Middleton were 
well known to the ex-trooper. That they had come to 
Siberia in search of their friend seemed to Fred the 
most natural conclusion in the world, for he was not 
one to trouble himself about distance or danger when a 
good deed called for action, and he willingly credited 
others with the same unselfish readiness. That the 
shooting was a mere preteict, and that the real object 
of the Englishmen was to release their friend, he 
asstuned without a moment's hesitation, and in his 
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blunt^ straightforward way he discarded all finesse, and 
came to the point at once. 

" Wildcats and bears," he cried, repeating Walker's 
last words. "1 fancy I^have got a specimen in the 
tent yonder that will spare you the trouble of going 
much further. Just step inside, Mr. Middleton " — for 
they had reached the camp. ^^No, Lord Haslemere, 
you stay here a moment and let your friend go in 
first.'' 

The men stood in a group before the tent, whilst 
Arthur went in : Haslemere wondering at their new 
acquaintance's haste to display his zoological treasures ; 
and Jim Walker feeling uneasy and annoyed, for he 
thought Coventry's conduct strange and lacking both 
in courtesy and hospitality. But not two minutes had 
elapsed before Middleton reappeared, pale with emo- 
tion, and called out in a hoarse voice, '^ Haslemere — 
Haslemere I For God's sake come here I '^ 

The Earl, noticing his friend's condition, hurried 
forward, and both men disappeared within the canvas : 
then Fred Coventry passed his arm through Walker's 
and led him gently away. 

'* Better leave them alone for a while, Jim," he said 
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to the astonished American. " Come to the mess-tent 
and I will tell you all." 

9(c sfc :|e sfe sfe 9|; 

A fortnight later. Captain Chapman of the British 
yacht '^ Zephyr/' then at anchor ofE Nicolaief, the 
Russian settlement at the mouth of the Amoor, was 
standing on the wooden jetty, in friendly converse with 
the skipper of an American whaler, when 'he perceived 
a steam-launch coming rapidly down the river and 
directing its course towards the spot on which he stood. 
The little craft tore along gallantly, and in a few 
minutes the wondering seaman saw that the helm was 
held by his employer. Lord Haslemere. 

"What the devil can have brought him back so 
soon ? " he muttered. " I suppose there weren't half 
tigers enough to make it worth while facing the mos- 
quitoes. Why there seems to be a sick man laid in the 
stem-sheets. Hope that nothing has gone wrong. 
Thank God, his lordship and Mr. Middleton seem right 
enough," and the worthy fellow hurried down the 
rickety steps to welcome the new-comers. 

^'Who have you got there, my lord?" he asked, 
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anxiously^ when the boat came alongside. '^Not one 
of our chaps^ I can see" 

" It is one of the men from the American Telegraph 
party, who can only be saved by change of air. Chap- 
man/' he continued, earnestly, '^ how soon can you be 
ready for sea ? '^ 

" In three days," replied the skipper. '^ It will take 

4 

that time to disconnect the launch and stow her away." 
'' Hang the launch I " cried Haslemere, impetuously. 
^^ We must leave here before daylight to-morrow. Can 
you manage it without making too much fuss ? How- 
ever, it is no question of can or cannot — ^we miist." 
" I will do my best, my lord ; but the time is very 

short, and the launch " 

'' We'll tow her," broke m Haslemere ; " so don't let 
her hinder you, Middleton, you go on board with 
poor Sykes and make him comfortable, whilst I call on 
the governor. I will rejoin you as soon as I can," and 
he hurried away towards the town. 
' The Englishmen were on the friendliest terms with 
the commandant and his officers, being regarded by 
them in the light of harmless lunatics, in that they could 
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quit the comforts of civilised life for the indifferent sport 
afforded by the Amoor. The Russians had all laugh- 
ingly prophesied their speedy return, and an amused 
smile lighted up the general's face as he welcomed the 
recreant Nimrod. 

'^ Then you are back again, my Haslemere/' he cried, 
in great delight. " Now, you are sensible." 

''Not only back, general, but am leaving your 
pleasant town to-morrow, and have come to thank you 
for your kindness and make my adieux. I have brought 
down a sick man from the Telegraph party and am 
going to give him a little sea-air. Doctor Ruxton 
assures me that it is the only thing which will save his 
life. See, here is the medical certificate . . . ' David 
Sykes . . . Virginia . . . Complaint : extreme depres- 
sion.* Perhaps you will give me the necessary permit 
at once, for I shall be busy at the last.'* 

'' With pleasure,** returned the commandant, writing 
the order and handing it to his visitor. '' But you and 
Middleton will dine with me to-night ? I will ask the 
major and the Count Seminoff, and we will have a 
pleasant party. But they will laugh at you, my friend, 
for no one but an Englishman would have come here 
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at all; or, having come, would run away in such a 
desperate hurry/* 

Haslemere willingly accepted, for he felt most kindly 
towards the good-natured commandant, and returned 
on board the ''Zephyr" to hurry on the preparations, 
convinced that all risk was past since he held in his 
hand the governor's permit. On nearing the yacht he 
noticed that a Russian boat lay alongside, and imme- 
diately on stepping over the gangway Middleton seized 
him by the arm and drew him aft to the taffrail. 

'' So glad you're back,'' he said, excitedly, '' for we 
are likely to be in a devil of a mess soon — the whole 
affair will be discovered in a few minutes." 

'' How so ? " asked Haslemere. '' I have the 
governor's signed permission here in my pocket." 

''Listen," answered Arthur. "It seems that poor 
fellow Sykes had amused himself during his stay here 
by flirting with old Loupkin's pretty daughter, Katinka. 
When Chapman went up to her father's store he men- 
tioned that one of the Telegraph party had come down 
with you, and also, when pressed, admitted that it was 
Sykes. It appears that the girl was desperately in love 
with the poor fellow, and that some kind of secret 
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betrothal had passed between them^ for she insisted in 
being brought o£P to the yacht at once ; and she and 
her father are down below at this moment — ^in George*s 
cabin — ^f ace to face with him, by Jove ! Every instant 
I expect to hear an explosion. What the deuce are 
we to do, Haslemere ? '' 

'' Clap on the hatches until steam can be got up,'' 
said Haslemere, after a moment's consideration, " then 
slip the cable and make a run for it/* 

'^ It would never do,'' returned Middleton. " They 
would suspect at once something was wrong and tele- 
graph to Vladivostock for their cruizers to stop us," 

•' Then we will show them what clean heels the 
' Zephyr ' has got. By God, I don't give him up now 
to king or kaiser," continued the Earl, doggedly. 

" Hush ! here they come," whispered Middleton, as 
the old Russian appeared, supporting his daughter, who 
was deadly pale. Both the Englishmen started forward 
to proffer assistance, but Loupkin waved them back, and 
passing down the vessel's side deposited the girl in the 
boat beneath ; then he returned, and laying his hand 
on Haslemere's arm led him gently below to the cabin 
now occupied by George Donnington. 
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" He — tell — «all/' said the old storekeeper in broken 
English^ pointing to the sick man ; then he added a few 
words in Eussian^ at the end of which he approached 
the bed and kissed the patient on both cheeks. 

Haslemere gazed wonderingly from one to the other, 
for the whole scene was incomprehensible. 

" What does he mean, George ? '^ he asked. 

But ere Donnington conld reply Loupkin had ap- 
proached the Earl, seized his hand, and pressed it to 
his lips. 

'* I — ^we— rthank you," he muttered slowly, then, turn- 
ing round, he quitted the cabin, and in another moment 
the dip of oars announced that he and his daughter 
were speeding towards the shore. 

The sound recalled Haslemere to himself. " Explain 
this, George. Is the old fellow going to betray you ? " 
he asked eagerly. 

^' Never ! '^ was the reply. " Though a king's ransom 
were offered for my arrest, I should be safe with him. 
His little daughter's heart is broken, for poor Sykes 
was her lover, but both of them are as true as steel and 
would never betray the Cause.*' 

" What cause ? It is all Hebrew to me." 
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They are NiliiKsts/' replied George, simply; and 
then Haslemere went on deck, perfectly satisfied, to 
reassure Middleton. He had heard and seen enough 
of the mysterious people with whom his friend was 
so strangely associated to convince him of the truth of 
his aadertion. 

Five weeks later the *' Zephyr'^ steamed in at the 
Gk)lden Gates and anchored off San Francisco, when 
Haslemere, Middleton, and George started overland for 
New York, en route for England, leaving the yacht to 
return round Cape Horn under Chapman's guidance. 
The weather had been good and the winds favourable, 
so their passage had proved speedy, but far less rapid 
than the means by which the news of Donnington's 
escape, and of Louka Petrovitch's death, was passed 
across the Siberian wilderness by the old storekeeper 
Loupkin. 

In a hut, near Nertchinsk, sat Yalerien Pugatchin. 
A scrap of paper, scrawled over with hieroglyphics, was 
in his hand, which he read through without a word, 
although during the perusal more than one spasm of 
pain crossed his face. 
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"It is well," lie said to the messenger who had 
brought the missive ; and the man, with a respectful 
bow, departed, leaving the conspirator alone. 

As the footsteps died away a look of anguish swept 
over the rugged features, the lips twitched beneath the 
yellow beard, and the eyes grew heavy with moisture. 

'' Gone ! — lost ! — dead ! *' he muttered. " Oh, Louka 
— ^little Louka — ^my sister's son — the hope of my house 
— would that I had died for thee — ^my friend — ^my 
brother — ^my all ! '^ 

Thus, overcome by the intensity of his grief, the 
strong man made his moan. But the weakness was of 
short duration, the hurried breathing grew deep and 
regular, the quivering lips ceased to writhe, the grey 
eyes flashed brightly through their fringe of moisture. 

He rose to his feet, passed a hand impatiently 
athwart his brow, and set his strong white teeth firmly 
together. 

" Pool, thus to sorrow," he muttered. " Ought I not 
rather to regard myself as privileged, and rejoice? 
Was it not for the Cause? " and he reeled forth into the 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DOBTNKA. 



On the bank of the River Pilitsa, in Russian Poland, 
stands the village of Duninovo. It is a wretched 
straggling hamlet, consisting mainly of dilapidated cot- 
tages inhabited by the peasantry on Count Bromirski's 
estate, of which it forms part, and by a few petty 
retail traders, chiefly of the Hebrew persuasion. Until 
within the last few months this unromantic spot was 
almost unknown to travellers between Warsaw and 
Cracow, for it lay at some distance from the high road ; 
and if its existence had been suspected assuredly no 
stranger would have deviated one-half verst from the 
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route to yiew a spot that the most fervid imagination 
could endow with no single grain of interest or 
beauty. 

But the force of circumstances had proved too strong 
for modest Duninovo, and had forced it into a promi- 
nence from which all its inhabitants shrank, with the 
exception of the local tavern-keeper, a burly Russian, 
nicknamed " Peterkin." To this man it was a source 
of unfeigned pleasure when the winter flood had broken 
down the bridge at Bialobzhegi, some two miles lower 
down the river, and a ferry had been established at 
Duninovo, whereby all vehicular traffic was perforce 
conducted. The ignorant boors inwardly resented the 
flow of strange faces that this arrangement presented 
to their view ; but Peterkin, although he said little, 
waxed daily more cheerful^ of countenance, and his 
old clients noticed with dismay the addition of superior 
accommodation to the house, and whispered among 
themselves that even a bottle of French wine could be 
obtained at the " Double Eagle '' by those preferring 
such wish-wash to good honest brandy. 

Peterkin was not a native of Duninovo, indeed had 
only come to the village a few months before the 
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collapse of the bridge, and the Conscript Fathers of 
the district were at first moved to anger and disgust 
at these innovations, and made no scruple of expressing 
their feelings in the presence of the host himself. But 
the latter was wholly undisturbed by hostile criticisms, 
and pursued the even tenour of his way with calm 
unconcern. His attention to his duties as host was 
yery remarkable; and the poorest peasant was served 
with his modicum of vodhi with as scrupulous polite- 
ness as though he had been the Governor of Krielf 
himself. This the sullen boors at first disliked. They 
were accustomed to a landlord who pushed their liquor 
rudely towards them, and kicked them out of the 
house the moment their glasses were empty. Courtesy 
in their case was the casting of pearls before swine 
with a vengeance; but when they heard travellers 
praising the refreshments at the Double Eagle, and 
when it was found that the host could be liberal in 
the matter of credit when funds were low, a change 
took place slowly in their feelings, and he became 

« 

gradually regarded as a creditable representative of 
the more bustling Duninovo which had sprung into 
eidstence with tlie establishment of the ferry. 
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Although Peterkin's own tact and imperturbable 
good temper had much to do in vanquishing the 
prejudices of his neighbours, still a larger share of 
the credit was due to his daughter Dorynka. The 
landlord was a widower, and on the girl devolved 
all the cares connected with the management of the 
household. She it was who persuaded her father to 
let Ivan carry away a flask of vodki to his old mother, 
when the last copeck had vanished in drams ; and she 
it was who slipped into the sullen sot's hands a bottle 
of embrocation for the old woman's rheumatism. Indeed 
her skill as a doctor quite awed the ignorant boors, 
although she was chary of eichibiting her powers, and 
only used simple herbal remedies that should have 
been well known to the peasants themselves. By 
patience and kindness Peterkin and his daughter had 
won the hearts of their neighbours, and, despite their 
nationality — ^for Russians are mistrusted in that part — 
were both liked and respected, in addition to wielding 
a great deal of unseen influence. 

In person Dorynka was above the medium height, 
of graceful figure, and with a quiet energy of manner 
that quickly disposed of obstacles. Her features were 
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comely, but terribly disfigured by a crop of freckles, 
that in places amounted to blotches, whilst a pair of 
neutral-tinted spectacles seemed to indicate that her 
eyes were weak. Her hair was frizzled at the brow, 
and almost concealed the forehead; but at the back 
it was neatly plaited and twisted into a coil. On her 
first coming to Duninovo her tresses were short, but 
she had lately recovered from a severe attack of fever, 
during which the scissors had been ruthlessly employed. 
In age she appeared about twenty-five, but probably 
the glasses caused one to exaggerate the number of 
her years. 

Peterkin was at the rear of his house, inspecting a 
promising litter of young pigs that had been brought 
into the world during the preceding night, when his 
daughter's voice was heard calling his name in short 
energetic tones. 

^^ Father, father! There is a party on the opposite 
bank waiting to be ferried across, and those lazy boat- 
men are not to be found.'^ 

The landlord hurried in, when Dorynka whispered 
''It is Count Bodiskoff and some of his people. Be 
very civil and give him of your best.'' 

VOL. in. G 
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Peterkin nodded in acquiescence, and went forth in 
search of the missing ferryman. The girl's eyes must 
have been pretty keen to distinguish the governor at 
such a distance, for th^ Pilitsa is a broad stream, and 
the tavern stood at least a hundred yards from the 
bank. 

At the door of the " Double Eagle " BodiskofE threw 
himself off his horse — ^Peterkin obsequiously holding 
the stirrup — and strode into the house, accompanied by 
the young Baron von Stahlberg. Without ceremony he 
entered the little room reserved by Dorynka to herself, 
and, finding it unoccupied, flung himself on the small 
sofa, and called loudly for wine. 

" Pardon, general ! '' said von Stahlberg, who noticed 
that the governor's spurs were tearing the chintz, ''but 
our boots are a trifle muddy. Ought we to intrude into 
the little lady's boudoir ? " 

'' Lady ! " retorted BodiskofE in great scorn, but 
nevertheless so far sensible of the rebuke as to remove 
his feet. "Do you call that freckled little blear-eyed 
witch a lady f My poor boy, you must be crazed ! " 

" Grazed or not," returned the Baron, piqued at his 
superior's tone, '' it is my habit to speak of people as 
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I find them. One of my troopers was nearly drowned 
here last month, and it was solely owing to Dorynka 
that his life was saved. The peasants wished to hang 
him up by the heels when they dragged him out of 
the water. Besides, we want to get some information 
from her, and it is best to be as civil as possible." 

•'You are young and chivalrous," returned Bodis- 
koflf ; '^ when you have reached my age you will have 
learned to estimate the fair sex at their proper value. 
Hie ! Peterkin ! Show us into a private room and 
send in mne. Let your daughter bring it ; for I would 
speak with her.^' 

It must not be supposed that the young man's re- 
monstrance was received by the governor in good part ; 
but he was particularly anxious, for several reasons, 
to keep on good terms with the Baron : so concealed 
his chagrin under a mask of philosophical bonhommie. 

The guests were ushered by Peterkin into a spacious 
chamber at the rear of the house, that had lately 
been erected for the reception of the better order of 
visitors, and Dorynka soon entered, with a bottle of 
champagne and glasses. The Count sat unmoved whilst 
the girl endeavoured to extract the cork; but von 

g2 
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Stahlberg sprang to her assistance. '^ Permit me, fair 
Dorynka/' he cried, gallantly; "those little fingers 
were never intended to wrestle with obstinate mres." 

She blushed crimson, perhaps at the compliment to 
her hands, which were very white and wholly devoid 
of freckles; and when the cork was finally removed 
and the wine poured out she was about to withdraw, 
but Bodiskoff stopped her. 

"You are doing a good business here since the 
opening of the ferry, I believe ? " 

'^ Certainly better than when Duninovo was a^ 
obscure hamlet. We could not then have hoped to be 
honoured by your Excellency's patronage!" and the 
girl curtseyed. 

"Well, Dorynka," continued the governor, "it 
certainly lies in my power to be useful to your father, 
and I shall do all that I can as long as the house 
maintains its present good character. The Baron has 
mentioned the kindness which you showed to one of 
his men. Such acts are meritorious in a disaffected 
district, and the good deed shall be recorded in your 
favour. I hear also that you have considerable skill 
in medicine ; how did you acquire this ? " 
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My father when in St. Petersburg had many 
students for lodgers/* replied the girl, mth less 
embarrassment than would have been expected from 
one in her humble position suddenly confronted with 
so high an official. Bodiskoff observed this fact, but 
attributed it solely to innocence and ignorance com- 
bined. 

" And they taught you, I suppose ? ^* 

" Yes, Excellency ; we had a lady student who took 
a fancy to me and gave me lessons in the use of simple 
remedies. But my humble efforts must have been 
exaggerated/* 

"And I hear that you visit a good deal amongst 
the peasantry — is that so ? *' 

" I render what service I can to the people. They 
are miserably poor, wretched, and unbefriended. Ex- 
cellency." 

" But how can that be mth so rich a proprietor as 
Count Bromirski ? Sit down, little one ! ** — ^f or hitherto 
Dorynka had been standing respectfully before her 
interrogator — " Sit down and explain this ; for I have 
the welfare of the poor deeply at heart and would be 
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of use to them if possible/^ The girl seated herself 
uneasily on the edge of the chait*. ^^ I Would be called 
the ' Father of the Peasantry ' in my government, even 
as our great Emperor — whom God preserve! — ^is re- 
garded as the 'Father of the great Russian nation/ 
Can I prevail on Count Bromirski to move in the 
matter ? I have influence with him and may succeed/' 

" The people love the Count/' she replied ; " but he 
is confined to his castle by illness and cannot move 
abroad. Everything goes a little wrong when the eye 
of the master is removed, Excellency/' 

" Tour words are pregnant with wisdom, and your 
deductions reflect infinite credit on your sagacity I " 
returned. Bodiskoflf with a covert sneer, which was not 

lost on the girl ; for her fingers pressed each other 
nervously. ''Now tell me, Dorynka," — and his voice 
assumed its most honeyed tone — " tell me how it fares 
with the old Jewess Sara Bahoum ? She is aunt to 
my faithful follower Mosiek Szluma, and I promised 
him to inquire as I passed through the village." 
Here von Stahlberg glanced at the speaker in visible 
astonishment, but said nothing. " She has been at 
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death's door : has she not ? Poor. Mosiek wished to 
visit her, but most unfortunately I was unable to spare 
him/' 

She has been desperately ill," replied the girl, 
but is certainly better now. She will be pleased to 
hear that her nephew wished to see her. I think 
the Excellency may tell him that the old woman is 
out of all immediate danger." 

'' That is well ! '' cried the General. " And what news 
am I to take to Mosiek of his daughter Ryfka?" — ^here 
the Baron became visibly interested, leaning forward 
and playing with the knot of his sabre whilst he eyed 
the girl closely — " I ask you, Dorynka," he continued 
carelessly, seeing that she showed surprise and hesita- 
tion, " I ask you because I would rather not send one 
of my fellows to the cottage. When people are ill they 
don't like to be bofchered, and the peasantry here have 
a strange dislike to a Russian uniform. Perhaps you 
wonder at my knowing that pretty Ryfka is Szluma's 
daughter ? Up to within a few weeks I was ignorant 
of the fact ; but Mosiek has no secrets from me, and 
now I take a great interest in the child." 

Dorynka regarded both men steadily through her 
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spectacles. The Count was toying carelessly with the 
stalk of his wineglass, but the young Baron sat staring 
at her with open lips. She certainly hesitated a little, 
but the delay was so momentary as to be scarcely 
observable, and might easily have been mistaken for 
misapprehension. "Your Excellency must be mis- 
taken," she replied ; " Ryfka is no longer here. She 
left more than a fortnight since." 

Bodiskoff glanced at his young companion compla- 
cently, murmuring, " As I told you, though you would 
not believe me; " but the Baron sprang to his feet and, 
approaching the girl, cried, " Where has she gone ? 
What has become of her ? " 

" I know not. Excellency. She asked me to find a 
woman to nurse her old aunt, and then went her way. 
I never thought of inquiring whither, supposing that 
she had returned to Krielf. Have you any further 
commands, gentlemen ? " and she rose from her seat. 

'^ Nothing further, pretty Doiynka!" cried Bodiskoff. 
"You have saved me much trouble, and I am very 
grateful. Stay. Tell your father to bring up another 
bottle when I ring. There, my dear lad," he continued 
when the door had closed behind the girl. '^ Have I 
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not proved myself to be right ? You young fellows are 
so suspicious, and so incautious to boot. Old Mosiek 
has got wind of your attachment to his pretty daughter; 
— ^you wrote her love-letters, billets doiiXy did you not? — 
so he has removed her from the wiles of such a deter- 
mined Don Juan. Nay, look not so down-hearted, boy. 
We shall find other Hebrew girls in Krielf fair as this 
bright-eyed houri. Drink up the wine, and we will 
return to the castle ; you owe me my revenge at ecarte, 

" General, I love that girl, and I will find her, 
returned von Stahlberg, doggedly, ^' Would money not 
induce old Szluma to divulge her hiding-place, and can 
the Third Section not help me at this pinch ? ^' 

^^ You had better try them,^^ laughed the governor, 
grimly ; " but come. Baron, let us to saddle." 

Peterkin and his daughter stood at the door of the 
" Double Eagle " watching the two officers and their 
retinue as they rode away. The former looked well 
pleased; for a visit from the governor added to the 
prestige that his tavern had lately acquired, and von 
Stahlberg had paid handsomely for the refreshments ; 
but the girl^s face wore a troubled air, which her spec- 
tacles failed to conceal. " TJiou must make shift 
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without me this afternoon/' she said abruptly; ''I must 
clear this matter up. I shall be back in time for the 
meeting; and if matters turn out as I expect there will 
be news of importance to tell/' 

As she spoke Peterkin abandoned his slouching atti- 
tude and stood up, listening attentively. His manner 
was not such as parents usually display towards their 
children, but exhibited rather the respectful deference 
of an inferior to one in a higher rank of life than his 
own. Glancing round to see that they were unobserved, 
he bowed, and taking Dorynka's hand lifted it to his 
lips — ^the action, simple as it was, revealing the estima* 
tion, almost reverence, in which he held her. 

"Have the room ready as usual," she continued, 
calmly disregarding this act of homage. " There will 
only be three or four present, but the news may be 
weighty. I go to Ksionzh," she added, seeing the 
man's eyes bent upon her in mute interrogation, then, 
having donned a hood and cloak, she set forth on foot. 

Ksionzh was the name of the estate belonging to the 
Bromirski family. It was of considerable size, extending 
from the bank of the Pilitsa almost to Krielf, from 
which the ch&teau itself was distant some four miles. 
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It consisted of both forest and arable land; but the 
latter much preponderated, and the richness of the soil 
made the pi*operty one of the most valuable in Russian 
Poland^ and its possessor was esteemed the wealthiest 
magnate in that part of the country. 

The ch&teau, an ancient battlemented pile, built in 
the troubled times when it behoved a man to have his 
dwelling a fortress in reality^ though of considerable 
size, wore a very deserted and dilapidated aspect. The 
main building was certainly habitable, and the smoke 
issuing from the chimneys showed that it was occupied 
by some of the family ; but the stables and outhouses 
were falling rapidly into decay, the unglazed windows 
flapped dismally to and fro in the breeze, the doors 
creaked drearily on their rusty hinges, and no stamp of 
hoof or tieigh of steed resounded from the empty stalls. 
A few fowls pecked disconsolately between the stones 
of the courtyard, and three or four lean pigs rooted 
about in the tangled wilderness that had once been an 
ornamental shrubbery ; but notwithstanding these signs 
of animal life the whole place appeared desolate and 
deserted, and its mournful aspect struck a chill into the 
hearts of the few neighbours whose carriages still drove 
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up to the old ch&teau to inquire after the health of its 
present occupant. 

Stanislaus, Count Bromirski, was an only son, and 
from his birth had been a weak, ailing creature. His 
parents, who saw in the puny child the last male heir 
of their ancient house, had fondly hoped that with ad- 
vancing years the boy would gain strength and vigour ; 
but it was not to be, and the shock in a great measure 
contributed to their early decease. Before reaching 
his twentieth year Stanislaus knew that a life of suf- 
fering lay before him, and that he could never hope to 
transmit his name and property to a direct successor. 
He might linger on for years, or death might summoa 
him at any moment; but no son would ever smile in 
his face and call him father. He was brave, and met 
this misfortune with all the characteristic fortitude of 
his race. On the death of his parents he encouraged 
the visits of his neighbours, and even filled the ch&teau 
with guests ; but of late years he had become entirely 
bedridden, and had ceased to occupy himself with the 
affairs of the outer world. A trusty steward managed 
the estate, but, by the Count^s express command, the 
ch&teau had been suffered to fall into neglect. His 
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next of kin was a girl — ^Yanina Bromirska, and Sta- 
nislaus had always taken the liveliest interest in the 
beautiful child who would eventually inherit all his 
wealth. But he was a proud man — ^proud of his name^ 
of his ancestors, of his country — and when his little 
kinswoman became the ward of a Russian noble it cut 
him to the quick. He was not unjust enough to blame 
her, but he felt that constant association with the 
dominant race would weaken her attachment to Poland, 
and that she would eventually develop into a Russian 
fine lady, careless of the oppression that lay heavy on 
her fatherland. He was wrong — utterly wrong — for 
the little Yanina loved her country as dearly as her 
invalid cousin ; but the latter was of a morbid temper- 
ament, and such reports as reached him of the girPs 
education and surroundings confirmed him in his 
erroneous notion. Then, he thought, let the old name 
die out with me ; she will marry some Muscovite noble, 
and the land of her birth will know the name of 
Bromirski no more. So he allowed the ch&teau to fall 
into disrepair, and had put a clause in his will request- 
ing the girl to raze the house to the ground on her 
succession to the inheritance. 
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Stanislaus was now between thirty and forty years of 
age^ a handsome and intelligent man^ but so stricken 
by disease as to be unable to quit his bed. His sole 
occupations were reading, poring over the records of 
his ancestors' achievements^ smoking endless cigarettes 
-—his only luxury-— and bitter reflections concerning the 
Poland of the future, when the name of Bromirski 
should cease to be abroad in the land. The household 
at the ch&teau was reduced to some half-a-dozen ser- 
vants, tot the great majority of the rooms were closed ; 
and the Count was waited upon by his old valet, 
Nicolas, and by his foster-mother Basienka, the wife of 
Stefan the steward. Such was the owner, and such 
the condition of the place towards which Dorynka was 
rapidly making her way. 

The girl walked quickly, with firm, decided steps, 
glancing neither to the right nor to the left, but with 
her eyes bent upon the ground as though in deep 
meditation. On approaching the ch&teau she passed 
by the broad steps — now moss-grown and untidy — of 
the main entrance, and, passing round to the rear of 
the building, knocked at the smaller door by which 
admittance was gained to the back premises. 
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Enter," cried a gruff voice, and, in obedience, the 
girl raised the latch and stepped in. A man was seated 
at a kind of desk writing, but the moment he saw who 
his visitor was be rapidly closed his book, and hurried 
forward to meet her with every mark of respect. ^' Is 
all well ? " hQ asked, anxiously, after handing the girl 
to a chair. 

'^ I must see Ryfka,'' was the reply. '^ Take me to 
her at once. She is in the panelled chamber, I sup-> 
pose ? '' 

Stefan bowed, and, without a word, led the way 
along several deserted corridors until a small door was 
reached, which, on being unlocked and opened, re- 
vealed a narrow winding-staircase built in the thick- 
ness of the wall. This he ascended, closely followed 
by Dorynka, and only came to a halt when a barrier 
extending across the steps seemed to bar further 
advance* At this the steward knocked lowly, but dis- 
tinctly, and almost immediately the panel was thrown 
back, and a girl stood in the opening — ^it was the old 
JeVs daughter, Ryfka. 

"Wait for me in the corridor at the foot of the 
stairs,'' said Dorynka to the steward. '^ Now close the 
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panel, Eyfka, and let us talk. I have come purposely 
to see thee." 

The young Jewess was as beautiful as ever, but a 

4 

look of anxiety pervaded her face, and the bright black 
eyes shone with the restless terrified expression that 
may be seen in a hunted animal. She laid her hand 
timorously on her companion's arm, and whispered, 
" Nothing has befallen him — ^you have no evil tidings to 
convey of my father, Dorynka ?^^ 

"He is much as usual, I believe,^^ replied the Russian, 
in a voice not unmixed with scorn. ^^ Seeking whom 
he may devour, in company with his master. Count 
BodiskofE.'^ 

"You judge him harshly,** pleaded the girl; "he 
was- ever kind and indulgent to me." 

" I wish to say nothing that may wound you unneces- 
sarily," said Dorynka," but I am forced to look things 
in the face. Your father is a mere tool in the hands of 
the general, and at his bidding does incredible mischief 
to the Cause." 

" Have patience yet a little, I beseech you. Wait 
until I can see him and explain all — ^until I can convince 
him that this man who holds him in his power is a 
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double-dyed traitor, and will sacrifice his best friend in 
search of advancement or gold. Be merciful until then, 
Dorynka. You, who are so strong and powerful, can 
afford to bestow pity on one so miserably situated/' 

She had clasped the Russian with both hands as she 
urged her father's cause, and the set face of the former 
grew less stem as the daughter continued, — '^ Let me 
only convince him of the general's treachery and he 
will be one of us in earnest — will prove a tower of 
strength ; for he is clever, very clever, and knows all 
the secrets of the authorities. When may he be told 
where I am ? — ^be relieved from the anxiety that must 
be ever gnawing at his heart-strings, thinking that his 
only child has abandoned him. Dorynka, I love the 
old man whom you despise. I am his daughter, and 
will cleave to him though all the world turn against 
him. When may he be told that I am here, and when 
may I see him?" 

Tears welled up in the dark eyes, and the Jewess's 
voice was very piteous. The Russian was touched, and 
replied gently, — ^^ Fear nothing, for we will be patient. 
Your father cannot be yet made acquainted with the 
place of your concealment, for it would ruin everything. 

VOL. in. H 
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Clever as he is he little suspects the extent and power 
of our righteous Cause^ and would hesitate to join us 
heart and soul. His treasons are well known to us— 
have been known for years ; but if he played us f alse^ 
when once a warning has been issued, his fate would be 
sealed—neither I nor the entire Secret Committee could 
save him, and we should not attempt to do so. There- 
fore you in turn must have patience, Ryfka, and your 
father must bear the anxiety until the hour comes for 
his enlightenment, and with it the opportunity of 
proving himself a faithful follower of the Cause. But 
now to the subject which brought me here. Ryfka, you 
have deceived me." 

*^ Deceived you?" repeated the Jewess, in terror. 
"How? when?" 

" Deceived me, I say, in concealing that you love the 
young dragoon, von Stahlberg.^^ 

It was a bold stroke, but Dorynka saw by the deadly 
paleness that overspread the girPs face that her random 
thrust had gone home. 

"Love him?" returned the girl. "May our God — ^the 
God of Abraham — ^be witness that I love him — ^worship 
him — adore him with all the strength of my soul ! Alas! 
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that it should be so, for in what can such love end but 
in misery to both ? But he knows not, dreams not, of 
my love. Woman!" she cried, suddenly advancing 
towards Dorynka, and seizing her by the arm, ^'woman, 
— stem inscrutable being, with the subtilty of the 
serpent and a heart harder than rock — ^have no kindly 
emotions ever warmed thy breast? Hast thou never 
encountered one who could touch the flint-stone hidden 

in thy bosom ? Thou hast — I see it in thy face 

Dorynka, forgive me ... I speak wildly . . . By the 
memory of that one, whether he be alive or dead, I 
conjure thee to have mercy — ^to spare this innocent 
lad ... to keep him aloof from the machinations of 
thy life — from the desperate webs which it is thy 
province .to weave. I am bound to obey thy behests — 
to follow thy teaching blindly, and I will never flinch 
however great may be the peril — ^but him — ^my Ludwig 
— my love — spare him I beseech you; have mercy on 
the youth who has not thought the despised Jewish 
maiden unworthy to be honoured by the rich treasure 
of his love." 

The Eussian stood calm and silent throughout this 
passionate appeal, and no sign of anger was visible on 

h2 
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her face — if anything, a gleam of tenderness could be 
discerned in the deep grey eyes, from which the spec- 
tacles had been removed. The girl's words appeared 
to have awakened memories of the past, and to have 
excited compassion rather than given birth to resent- 
ment. 

''So you love him?^' she replied, dreamily; "love 
this young dragoon whom thy pretty eastern face has 
captivated. Well, it is our lot — we women are bom to 
suffer — cannot root out entirely that which nq,ture has 
implanted within us. Fear not, my sister,^* she con- 
tinued, '' that aught should befall your knight-errant at 
my instigation. What to me are the loves of two 
young fools — ^two silly children bent on making each 
other miserable ? Thou thinkest me flinty-hearted. 
Would that it were so — ^would that I could tear all 
feeling from my breast and trample it to the dust, 
never to rise again ! It would th^n be happier for me 
— for thee — for all of us. Fear not, Eyfka, no harm 
shall overtake thy lover ; but thou art laying up for 
thyself a heritage of woe — nursing a bright dream from 
which the waking will be bitter. It is the fashion with 
us women to do so ; so, although I warn, I cannot blame 
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thee. Farewell now. Exercise patience, and the end 
will come at last ! " 

The Jewess raised the white hand to her lips, and 
kissed it passionately, then, without another word, the 
Bussian threw open the secret panel and disappeared 
down the winding staircase. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE PEDLEB. 



When the innkeeper^s daughter reached the ^^ Double 
Eagle'' darkness had set in. Having laid aside her 
hood and cloak she descended to the tap-room, where 
her father was busily engaged in dispensing spirits to 
the rustics, who swarmed the tavern for their evening 
dram and to exchange a few items of local gossip with 
their neighbours. Little comfort was to be found in 
their own squalid abodes, and Peterkin was liberal in the 
matters of house-room and credit, as has been already re- 
corded. A rough set of sullen fellows were these Polish 
boors, ordinarily reserved and suspicious, but when their 
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tongues were loosened by brandy apt to become quar- 
relsome amongst themselves and offensive to strangers^ 
more particularly if the stranger happened to be a 
Russian. The air was heavy with the fumes of bad 
tobacco and with the repulsive odour of corn-brandy, 
and the drinkers had arrived at the stage when they 
shook off their taciturnity, and indulged in remarkably 
straightforward criticism either of each other or of 
their superiors. TJien they lifted up their voices 
loudly and boastfully, so that a stranger would imagine 
that a general broil was on the point of occurring; but, 
in truth, these gesticulations, though violent, were 
harmless, and the language seemed in itself a safety- 
valve, easing the mind of the speaker and precluding 
all necessity for action. 

A woman seemed whoUy out of place in the midst of 
such surroundings, and yet Dorynka did not hesitate to 
thread her way amidst the several groups, and to 
reprove sharply any man who appeared inclined to 
exceed the unwritten bounds of Duninovo propriety. 
The rough fellows obeyed her sullenly, some indeed 
seemed to take a pride in being reprimanded, and the 
harmony of the meeting went forward uninterruptedly. 
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The conversation turned almost entirely upon local 
matters — such topics as Count Bromirski's -illness, the 
breaking- down of the bridge, and the last Jew-baiting, 
appearing the favourite themes; and mingled with these 
was a species of rough badinage, an occasional allusion 
to some personal peculiarity or foible, wholly unintel- 
ligible to an outsider, but provocative of rude rejoinder 
and the quip uncourteous. When Dorynka entered the 
subject of Count BodiskofE's visit was under discussion. 

" What dost think of our new governor, father ? ^' 
asked one of the peasants, addressing an old man 
with bowed head, scattered locks, and sunken jaws, 
who sat in a comer leaning on his stick and 
smoking silently. "Thou art the patriarch of the 
village, say then what thou thinkest of him." 

The veteran shook his head mournfully. '^ He is just 
like all the rest," he muttered ; ^' there is not a copeck 
of choice to be made between him and the others who 
have gone before him. They usually begin by oppress- 
ing the Jews and favouring the Christians. This man 
has reversed the method. When he has got all he 
wants from the Hebrews he will turn round and squeeze 
them. I have seen eleven governors here now, and 
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they all follow in each other^s footsteps. A bad lot, 
these Eussians — a bad lot. They are all the same — all 
the same,^^ he maundered on. 

^^ A bad lot, a race of vipers," echoed the bystanders, 
on whose ears this expression of ill-feeling against their 
rulers fell pleasingly. " A rope for the Eussians ! " 
shouted one, making use of a street cry much in vogue 
at that time, and the words were taken up passionately 
by all his associates. 

" You are hardly complimentary to my countrymen,'* 
remarked a young man who had entered the room when 
the clamour was at its ; loudest; "but let that pass. 
After all they are not such bad fellows when you come 
to know them. Ho, landlord, send us glasses round ! 
A good jorum of vodhi for every man here present. 
Now, brothers," he continued when the liquor was sup- 
plied, "let us drink to a better understanding between 
the two nations," and, without waiting to see whether 
his sentiment was well received, the new comer tossed 
off his glass, and advanced towards Dorynka. 

An awkward silence had fallen on all the guests at 
discovering a stranger in their midst, one moreover who 
had surprised them whilst indulging in seditious mani- 
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festations. Many a patriot in Warsaw had earned a 
real hempen cravat by indulging in the above illiberal 
wish, and the peasantry of Duninovo had no desire 
whatever to become martyrs for their country. To be 
sullen and grumble was right and proper ; but in this 
instance they had exceeded their legitimate privileges 
and might be called to account most unpleasantly for 
their licence. This man was a Bussian^ and might be a 
police-agent — probably was — and they felt within them 
a rising indignation against the silly old greybeard 
whose senile reflections had led to this ebullition of 
patriotism. The new comer seemed to read their 
thoughts. 

" Fear nothing from me, brothers ! '^ he cried ; '^ for, 
if I am Russian on one side, yet on the other I am a true 
Pole, and that is why I wish to see the two nations 
fused together. Fair maiden^" he continued, addressing 
Doryuka, ^' can you provide me with accommodation for 
the night ? My packs are on the other bank, and will 
not be ferried over until the morning — I am a pedler." 

" Follow me/* replied the girl with a deep courtesy, 
and they left the room, where an animated discu^sion 
ensued as to whether confidence could be reposed in the 
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stranger^ during the course of which many harsh things 
were said of the patriarch who had unwittingly brought 
them into this danger. 

" He is right enough," broke in Peterkin ; '^ I have 
known him for years, although he does not recognise 
me. These pedlers never carry tales. All they want 
is to sell their wares, and whether the purchaser be 
Russian or Pole, Jew or Christian, is all one to them. 
Would he have treated you to vodhi if he meant 
harm?" 

This last argument was unanswerable, and the 
suspicions of the peasantry were slowly allayed. 

Dorynka ushered the stranger into a small barely- 
furnished room, and, having put down the candle, was 
about to withdraw when the man arrested her by a 
sign. 

" You are Dorynka Petrevna ? " he asked. 

She nodded in acquiescence, regarding him with 
expectant curiosity. 

'^ Do you recognise this ? ^^ he continued, producing 
a massive signet-ring of the kind often worn by 
foreigners on the forefinger, on the stone of which was 
engraved a coat-of-arms. 
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She seized the hoop eagerly, and advancing to the 
candle scrutinised it closely. " It is General Militoff's," 
she said. " What news or orders have you for me ? ^' 

^^ The general would not write. I am commissioned 
to confer with you and to carry back the result to 
St. Petersburg. This scrap of paper will inform you 
of the cause of my visit ; " and he produced, from a 
pocket-book a dirty piece of parchment on which were 
a few blurred lines written in cypher. " It is diflBcult 
to read," he continued ; " but the messenger was 
arrested on suspicion at Ekaterinburg and only pre- 
served the scrap by binding it round a wounded finger. 
He was a clever fellow, bruised the joint himself, and 
then wrapped the parchment round it. I hear that 
mortification set in and that he lost his hand ; anyway, 
he outwitted the foolish police and preserved the 
message.^^ 

It is much to be doubted whether Dorynka heard 
one word of the vicissitudes, to which the bearer of 
the message had been subjected ; for she was wholly 
engrossed in the contents of the parchment itself. In 
many places the strange characters were almost obli- 
terated; but the innkeeper^s daughter persevered in 
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her task, and as the meaning became clear a look of 
triumph rose to her face. In the study of the scrap 
she had laid aside her spectacles ; and, although the 
brow was knit, a gleam of joy shot from the bright 
grey eyes, 

" You know what this contains ? ^' and she held out 
the parchment. The man made an affirmative sign 
with his head. 

'^ This is good news : good — inasmuch that now my 
vengeance is near at hand and I shall crush the vile 
traitor and oppressor beneath my heel; bad — for at 
what a price has it been gained! ,Poor Louka! Did 
you know him ? " 

^^We were bosom-friends at college," returned the 
pedler, mournfully. 

" And Prince LavarofE ? Is it known how he bears 
this great trial ? '' 

" At first he was wellnigh broken-hearted ; for poor 
Louka was the last of his house, and he loved him with 
the love of a father ; but now he seems to be knitted 
yet more closely to the Cause. Suffering has that 
effect upon us, I think, sister." 

The last words drew Dorynka's attention, and she 
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looked curiously at the pedler, wondering what load of 
sorrow lay concealed beneath that broad unwrinkled 
brow. He was a stranger to her — a mere youth of 
little more than twenty summers — ^yet there was a 
far-away dreamy look in the eyes that bespoke either 
fanaticism or argued that their owner had already 
suffered much. That expression was familiar to her ; 
it was the sign-manual set by nature on the frater- 
nity — the indelible seal stamped by oppression — a 
silent tribute to the dear ones who had perished in 
the struggle. . 

I said that Dorynka Petrevna and the pedler were 
strangers^ and according to the usual acceptation of the 

term such was the fact. This was the first time they 

» 

had been brought actually face to face^ and in so far 
they were strangers; bui each knew that the other 
constituted a cog in the great revolutionary wheel 
that was ever slowly revolving, and this knowledge 
begat immediate confidence. These people needed no 
vouchers for their sincerity ; the truth of each member 
was held by his fellows as beyond question, and rarely 
was such faith misplaced. A common spirit animated, 
and a common hope sustained, them all. Although 
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personally unacqaainted they were fellow-workers to- 
wards the attainment of the same great end^ and^ as 
snch^ were bound together by ties a thousandfold more 
sacred and enduring than the bonds of consangninity. 
With them the terms " brother ^^ and "sister" con- 
tained a meaning mysterious and holy, proclaiming that 
both were enrolled in the ranks of one family^ and that 
death alone could annul the obligations thereby con- 
• tracted. Headstrong^ misguided people you will say. 
I dispute it not ; but at least faithful to their Cause^ 
following it with a devotion that knows no equal since 
the days when certain poor fishermen cast their nets 
iu the Palestine lake. 

" Why did you enter the taproom when those boors 
were blurting out sedition ? " asked Dorynka, abruptly. 
" It might have gone hard with you." 

" I can risk that," replied the pedler, shrugging his 
shoulders contemptuously. 

'' But it was unnecessary," urged the girl, depre- 
catingly. 

'* Not so, for they will now hold their tongues as to 
my coming and going. I may be sent here often, and 
after what has happened they will be shy of prying 
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into my business, knowing that it lies within my power 
to denounce them." 

*^ That is true," observed Dorynka, musingly ; '^ but 
it was a bold manoeuvre." 

The pedler said nothing, but a flush of pleasure 
mounted to his cheeks. He was little more than a boy, 
and praise from such lips was sweet to him. 

*^ There will be a gathering of two or three this 
evening,'^ she continued, "at which you must be present, 
and in the explanation that I then make will be con- 
tained the information you are to carry back to St. 
Petersburg. With all the minutiae of my scheme it is 
unnecessary to trouble the general — for that I hold 
myself responsible — but I think you will be able to 
assure him that matters are progressing favourably, 
and that within a very few weeks our arch enemy 
will be caught in the toils. Now, come down and 
take some refreshment. I will let you know when our 
people are assembled." 

It has been mentioned jbhat Peterkin had considerably 
increased the accommodation at the " Double Eagle," 
and that amongst other improvements he had thrown out 
a spacious room at the back of the house, reserved for 
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guests of higher rank than the ordinary frequenters of 
the tavern. A trap-door in the floor of this room com- 
municated with the large cellar that had been excavated 
beneath it^ and the workmen had made many clumsy 
jokes concerning the enormous storing space required 
by the enterprising tavern-keeper — ^jests at which the 
Russian had* laughed good-humouredly, advising the 
railers to attempt the feat of drinking out his stock 
with the utmost expedition, provided only that they 
paid for the liquor thus consumed. 

This was in truth little more than a boast on the 
host's part, for only a few barrels found storage in the 
new cellar, and these were apparently empty ; but on 
the evening in question a small table had been placed 
in the centre of the vault, and three or four rough 
wooden settles distributed against the walls. 

At Dorynka's summons the pedler accompanied her 
to the guest-room, from whence they both descended 
by the trap-door to the subterranean apartment, which 
they found feebly lighted by half-a-dozen guttering 
candles and tenanted by five men, who were lounging 
on the benches, but rose to their feet on the appearance 
VOL. III. I 
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of the new-comers. These men^ who were poorly clad 
and in no way distinguishable from ordinary artisans, 
eyed the pedler with some distrust^ but a few words 
from the girl e^tirely altered their demeanour^ and 
thronging round the stranger they cordially but silently 
pressed his hand. In obedience to a gesture from 
Dorynka the pedler occupied a chair near the table at 
which she seated herself^ whilst the other five men 
drew forward the settles and disposed themselves in 
attitudes of attention. 

The reader will scarcely need telling that these 
people thus secretly gathered together were Nihilists, 
and that the girl Dorynka was their chief. She rose 
from her seat and without further parley addressed her 
companions in a low but distinct voice. Before, how- 
ever, imparting the substance of her speech I wish 
to draw attention to two or three little matters in 
connection with the meetings of these people which 
would perhaps otherwise escape observation., 

In the first place there is to be noted a very remark- 
able lack of outward enthusiasm amongst the members. 
On the appearance of a well-known leader, or chief, they 
exhibit no manifestations of joy, and his advent is never 
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hailed with the rs^pturous approbation usually bestowed 
by partisans on those whom they delight to honour. 

Secondly^ no valus^ble time is lost in useless formality. 
There is no voting to the chair^ no struggle for high 
places, no intriguing to obtain a prominent position. 
Those who have aught to communicate step to the 
nostrum and say their say without verbiage. All are 
equal; there is no jealousy — no vain craving for popular 
applause. 

Thirdly^and this is the most noteworthy circum- 
stance in relation to these gatherings — thirdly, I must 
ask the reader to mark the nature of the appeal made 
by a Nihilist tribune to his followers. He, like others 
accustomed to address their fellow-men, is perfectly 
aware of the power of oratory — ^knows that at its 
xnagic note feelings are aroused and enthusiasm kindled 
which it would be impossible to awake by any other 
method. Yet he refrains from such exhibitions of his 
power — and why? Because he knows that the prin- 
ciples of his hearers are based upon the solid rock of 
personal conviction, and is conscious that no argument 
— ^no declamatory sophistry — is needed to strengthen 
them. He is not there to make converts, but to state 

i2 
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facts to those already wedded to the Cause. The 
strengthening of the weak-kneed is no part of his 
office, not a waverer is within reach of the sound of his 
voice. His business is to lay the truth clearly before 
them, and to let them draw their own deductions.- 
Sometimes the indignation within the speaker's breast 
as he relates some unusually cruel instance of bureau- 
cratic tyranny will carry him away, and, unknown to 
himself, he will pour forth burning words, which strike 
to the hearts of his listeners, bringing the sob to their 
throats and the moisture to their eyes ; but these cases 
are rare, and only when he has received instructions to 
awake enthusiasm where it has shown signs of being 
dormant. Ordinarily the Nihilist speaker relates his 
facts and proposes his schemes — they may embrace the 
overthrow of an Empire — ^in very commonplace lan- 
guage, and they are received by his listeners, with 
attention indeed, but without any symptom of awakened 
emotion. 

And there is another reason for this absence of 
eloquence. You, reader, are a notable orator. Well, 
deduct the great subjects Grod and Love from your 
utterances, and see how hard a task you will find it to 
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strike a sympatlietic spark. The two noblest themes 
on earth are beyond the reach of Nihilistic eloquence. 
Love — ^parental and fraternal love — ^they possess, but 
not the true passion which poets have sung from the 
earliest ages, without which life would be in truth void 
and empty. Such a feeling may have existed — must 
have existed at some time in the bosoms of these mis- 
guided people, but they have made it the chief effort of 
their lives to root it up or to trample it down. And at 
what cost ? — ^why, at the price of broken hearts and of 
the look of sorrow visible more or less on the brow of 
each of the fraternity. 

Yes, love is forbidden to their orators — ^must not be 
thought of — cannot be reckoned with— except as a 
weakness to be guarded against, or turned to account 
for the destruction of a foe. The passion — the glorious 
instinct, implanted in the most degraded of mankind, 
through whose tender influence the rugged surface of 
life's high road is smoothed and made bearable to our 
bruised feet — from whose promptings emanate all that 
is best and noblest in our aspirations and longings^ — 
this passion — this solace is denied to the Nihilist, or 
shorn by him of its crowning glory. Surely this 
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elimination of the master-passion would make life's 
pilgrimage bitter enough ; then how unutterably dreary 
and profitless must it be when all hope of a future is 
denied, and a wretched colourless existence regarded 
as the prelude to total extinction. How, under such 
deplorably hopeless conditions, can these people recon- 
cile themselves to dree their weird of poverty, pain, 
and misery ? It shows a robust faith in the potentiality 
for good possessed by human beings if they imagine 
that the most fundamental changes in forias of govern- 
ment can convert their own dreary lives into anything 
so pleasant as to be worth coveting. What, then, is it 
that they strive — and strive so earnestly — to attain ? 
Let us suppose that ten of these people were selected 
and their every desire gratified. Let them have un- 
bounded liberty — limitless wealth to do good — presume 
them to be unrestricted by any laws other than those 
of morality and decency ; and, supposing it to be so, 
would these ten men be happy, I ask ? — ^would they 
be anything but indescribably miserable, without the 
knowledge of God and the solace of love ? 

But such inquiry lies without the province of a novel, 
and I pursue it no further, merely reminding the reader 
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that the colourless texture of a Nihilist address is in 
great part due to the negation of a future state by most 
of these people. The preacher can appeal to his 
hearers by setting forth the ineffable joys of the next 
world, or can touch their consciences by predicting the 
doom reserved for evil-doers. He can bid them arise 
and go forth to battle in the name of the Omnipotent 
One, or can woo them tenderly by showing the all- 
embracing love and the catholic charity of the Re- 
deemer. Such themes touch the hearts and fire the 
blood of the most sluggish, for we recognise them as in 
harmony with our natures ; but to the Nihilist they are 
a sealed book. Even the pagan orators could call upon 
their audience, stirring them to great deeds by " the 
ashes of their fathers and the temples of their gods ; '^ 
the Nihilist can invoke none of these — can invoke no 
memories other than the dread catalogue of endless 
and varied oppression. 

Freedom is a grand shibboleth to conjure with, but^ 
though obtainable in its widest sense, it would be 
valueless if bereft of hope. And what is hope ? — God 
and Love. 

" Brothers,'* said Dorynka, " you are assembled here 
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at my request^ for I consider that the time has now 
arrived when I can give you some account of what 
I have already done^ and show you the plans that I 
have drawn out for the future. The latter can be only 
sketched and are liable to alteration at any mpment, 
but I think I may premise by saying that all is going 
well, and that a greater measure of success than I had 
anticipated has hitherto rewarded my efforts. To most 
of you the object that we have in view at this moment 
is well known ; but to one among us ^^ — ^here she glanced 
at the pedler — '* it is still a secret ; and, &s he will return 
to headquarters forthwith, it is most desirable that he 
should be acquainted with all details, and their confir- 
mation by you will enable him to assure the committee 
that we have not been idle, and that the end is already 
near at hand. 

^' Brothers, the instructions with which you are each 
furnished will have taught you that we are working 
together to effect the destruction of a man who has, by 
every means and artifice at his command, injured the 
Society and oppressed its members. For years past he 
has been known as a bitter and unscrupulous enemy, 
but one last crowning act of injustice has caused the 
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fatal mark to be set against his name^ and we are the 
instruments by wliicli retribution is to be carried out. 
With the particulars and degree of the offence for which 
he stands condemned I need not now occupy your time ; 
it is enough for us that the fiat has gone forth, and that 
his life is adjudged forfeit. The criminal also is well 
known to you — he is Alexis, Count BodiskofF, now 
governor of this province of Krielf," — the listeners 

4 

gravely inclined their heads in acquiescence. 

^* In pursuance of our several instructions we have 
taken up our abodes in this neighbourhood under 
various disguises, and on certain occasions we have met 
in this cellar for the purpose of consultation. Hitherto 
we have been obliged to content ourselves with keeping 
a strict watch on the enemy, waiting for that oppor- 
tunity which surely arrives to whosoever is patient 
enough to bide his time. Brothers, that opportunity 
has arrived — I hold the traitor in the hollow of my 
hand,^^ and she drew from her bosom the scrap of 
parchment which had been brought by the pedler. 

The men moved uneasily on their seats, and a tone 
of triumph was just perceptible in the speaker's voice. 
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but her accents were calm and unimpassioned as she 
continued : 

" Of the numerous acts of injustice and tyranny of 
which Count Bodiskoff has been guilty we have obtained 
proof sufficient to satisfy ourselves, but not weighty enough 
to convince his brother-authorities, who are very exact- 
ing when the conduct of one of their fellows is called 
in question. I mention this because I wish to remind 
you that, although the punishment of this man has been 
decreed by the committee, it has been resolved that he 
shall meet his doom not at our hands but through our 
means. Our leaders see an opportunily of discrediting 
the whole iniquitous system of which he forms a part 
by the publicity that must attend his punishment and 
degradation at the instance of his own peers. To bring 
about this end would be almost hopeless in the majority 
of cases, but certain circumstances have come to my 
knowledge which made me confident of ultimate suc- 
cess. Had the traitor confined himself to maltreating 
and persecuting the unfortunate members of the Cause 
he would have reaped reward rather than drawn upon 
his head the wrath of the authorities, but in a moment 
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of jealous frenzy lie comtnitted a great crime, from the 
consequences of which all his influence with the Third 
Section will be unable to save him. The circumstanced 
of the case are briefly these : 

" Before his promotion to the governorship of Krielf 
Count BodiskofF was chief of police in the province of 
Kherson, in which position he distinguished himself for 
the severity of the measures instituted against our 
brethren. He was a poor man, reduced by profligacy 
and gambling ; and his poverty became so hateful that 
he wished to replenish his empty coffers by a wealthy 
marriage. The young lady upon whom he fixed his 
affections was Yanina Countess Bromirska — cousin to 
the invalid in the ch&teau yonder — then residing in 
the neighbourhood of Odessa with her guardians Prince 
tad Princess Soudakoff . She was young, accompb'shed^ 
beautiful, of good family, the heir to a large property, 
tad with considerable expectations from her guardians, 
who were childless. Such a marriage would have 
suited the Count in every way, and he pushed his suit 
with much vigour, aided by the Princess, whose good 
will he had been clever enough to gain, and unopposed, 
if unsupported, by the Prince, who was in disfavour 
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with the authorities, being unjustly suspected of revo-? 
lutionary tendencies. Unfortunately for the Count 
there was a rival in the field — a young Englishman, 
the manager of a considerable commercial house at 
Odessa — who not only came between BodiskofF and 
the lady but succeeded in gaining her love. By his 
machinations the Count had got nd of the Prince, 
thinking that matters would then be easier for him, but 
the girl was high-spirited, and soon showed that she 
regarded his attentions as an insult, ultimately fleeing 
from the country to avoid them. 

^'A quarrel had taken place between the English- 
man, George Donnington, and BodiskofF, when the 
former used personal violence against his adversary, so 
the latter determined both to get rid of the young man 
and to avenge himself at any cost. I pass over this 
part of the narrative briefly. 

** It so happened that one of our most trusted dele- 
gates — Ivan Ivanovitch^' — here the speaker's voice 
faltered — " had been visiting Southern Russia, and his 
presence became known to the Ccurint through the 
medium of his spies. On ascertaining this he resolved 
on a plan as novel as daring, having for its object 
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nothing less than the arrest of the Englishman, and his 
conviction as the Nihilist Ivan Ivanovitch* Circum- 
stances favoured the abominable scheme; the young 
man was hurried ofE to Tula, false witnesses appeared 
against him, and he was sentenced to the mines for life 
after a trial before a packed court. So artfully and so 
skilfully was this iniquitous deed carried out that no 
suspicion whatever rested on the Count, who not only 
rid himself of a hated rival but managed to climb on his 
shoulders to a higher position, for his promotion was 
chiefly due to the credit he received for the capture of 
BO dangerous a conspirator as Ivan Ivanovitch. 

^^ Probably the committee would have remained in 
ignorance of this audacious substitution had not Bodis- 
kofE confronted the wife of the real Ivan Ivanovitch 
with her supposed husband, and treated her in so 
brutal a manner that our poor sister's death ensued '* — » 
again Dorynka's voice faltered — '^ and even then the 
whole affair would have been buried in mystery had 
not a chain of most extraordinary circumstances brought 
every detail of tl|Q case to their knowledge. Both Ivan 
and his murdered wife had many friends, and it wa. at 
the instigation of these that the fiat went forth against 
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Bodiskoffj whicli we are here to execute. The cpm- 
mittee saw that as long as the young Englishman 
survived a witness was forthcoming whose reappearance 
would utterly crush his persecutor, but they knew the 
character of Nertchinsk too well to think that he could 
long endure the hardships to which he would be sub- 
jected^ and they felt confident that Bodiskoff would 
exert every means in his power to shorten the unhappy 
ms^n's life. Therefore it was resolved that the whole 
machinery of the Society should be put in force to 
effect the captive's escape. It was an opportunity of 
dealing a crushing blow at a vindictive enemy such as 
would never be likely to present itself again, and 
the blow would be the more telling from its being 
wholly unsuspected by the victim. Could George 
DoQuington be produced in the flesh, backed by the 
indignant demands of the British Grovemment, the 
united bureaucracy of Russia would be powerless to 
save the traitor— r-indeed, officialdom would clamour for 
his doom to avert further disagreeable revelations, 

''The agei^ts in whose hands the escape of the English-> 
man was placed were trusty and fertile of expedient. 
Not only was the young man's rescue effected, but it was 
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brought about in so ingenious a way that tke authorities 
believed him to have been drowned^ and his death has 
been officially notified, to the great joy of Bodi9koff> 
who thus sees his last danger removed, and is wholly 
unsuspicious of the sword dangling over his head. 
But though the captive was free from the mines his 
escape from that accursed country had not been yet 
effected, and no steps could bo taken against the traitor 
until this was accomplished. For months past we have 
waited for the welcome news, now hoping, now despair- 
ing, for the way was long, the cold intense, and the 
dangers many. But we trusted in the sagacity and 
fidelity of the man to whose care the guidance of the 
important witness was confided, and he has succeeded. 
Yes, brothers, this little scrap of dirty parchment an- 
nounces the Englishman's escape from Siberia, but at 
a great loss to the Cause, for Louka Petrovitch has 
perished. Neither the place nor the manner of his 
death is yet known, but that he died in the execution 
of his duty is beyond doubt, and pur devoted brother 
rests in peace.'' 

The listeners shrugged their shoulders and a certain 
pathejbic gloom gathered on their faces, but in no other 
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vrskj did they manifest the sympathy which we may 
suppose they felt. The loss of a bold^ resolute agent 
was to be deplored — the death of a brother was a thing 
of every-day occurrence. 

After a short pause Dorynka continued, "Yes, my 
friends, the victim of BodiskofE's vile treachery has 
escaped from his fearful prison and will shortly be in 
England to demand justice and the punishment of his 
enemy, and now it behoves us to be watchful lest he 
should evade the doom hanging over him. He is a 
brave man, notwithstanding his faults, and if he knew 
of the threatening danger would resort to any expe- 
dient, however desperate, to escape it. At present he 
suspects nothing, and, lulled in the security imparted 
by his victim's supposed death, has relaxed much of 
his former vigilance. Such a scheme as I have de- 
scribed could not be accomplished without the know- 
ledge of others ; and he has two accomplices whom he 
retains constantly about his person : one the spy Kury- 
lowicz, who will assuredly hang beside his master, the 
other, the crafty Jew Mosiek Szluma, whom I strongly 
suspect to have been the originator of the vile plot. 
The former is a shallow knave with whom I do not 
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propose to interfere; but the latter is a cunning 
unscrupulous rascal, whom it is of the utmost import- 
ance to gain, for he is deep in the Count's confidence 
and knows all his secrets. This man I hope to induce 
either by persuasion or fear — ^he is nominally one of us 
now — to aid us, but the means I propose adopting need 
not be touched on at present. We shall meet again 
in a week, by which time I shall doubtless have heard 
more. Bodiskoff is now intriguing to induce the 
Countess Yanina to visit her cousin, and I imagine 
meditates urging his suit afresh. It is within my power 
to stop this by warning the young lady, but as her 
testimony will be needed at the Count's trial it is as 
well that she should be in the country. That no union 
takes place I will ensure. Now, brother,'' and she 
turned to the pedler, ^^you can return and report to 
the committee all that has passed. I feel confident 
they will approve of the steps I have taken. Will you 
rest here until to-morrow ? " 

" I shall start in an hour." 

'^ Good ! " replied Dorynka, and, without another 
word, the meeting broke up. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A SUMMONS. 



DuBiNa tlie long months tliat have elapsed since Bertha 
Nikitsky^s departure from Berne Yanina Bromirska had 
continued to reside at the Swiss capital^ in compliance 
with the oft-repeated injunctions of her mysterious 
friend. During the earlier portion of this time her 
life had been very miserable. Bertha had steadily 
averred that George Donnington was still alive^ and^ 
also^ that he remained faithful to his love ; and Yanina, 
constant and true herself, had found little difficulty in 
giving full credence to the latter part of the statement 
if the main fact of his existence could be proved to her 
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satisfaction. XJnfortunately, this could not be accom- 
plished ; for Bertha, in her rare and roundabout com- 
munications, entered into no details, simply stating that 
the young Englishman was alive, and enjoining her 
friend to renewed patience. Now, this last-named 
estimable quality is, perhaps, more difficult to put into 
serious practice than any other of the Christian virtues, 
more particularly when it is a maiden's heart that is 
bidden to exercise it; and the poor girl became 
thoroughly miserable as the months rolled on and 
brought no relief in the shape of reliable information. 

Nor is this to be wondered at if we consider her po- 
sition. Prom every quarter whence the truth was to be 
looked for George Donnington was regarded as dead ; 
the Consular people at Odessa held this view ; Count 
Bodiskoff, in his interview with Sir George Montagu, 
had confirmed it, and had gone on to say that he would 
ultimately discover the murderers, which showed that 
he, at all events, believed in this theory; whilst it 
must be remembered that Tanina was ignorant of 
Arthur Middleton's revelation, and was thus deprived 
of the hope that buoyed up the victim's English friends. 
Sober reason conclusively proved that such a concensus 
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of opinion must be founded on sometliing stronger than 
mere conjecture, bidding her abandon all hope, and 
regard her lover as lost to her for ever. 

But reason^s coldest dictates were powerless to shake 
her faith in Bertha for any length of time. She knew 
— felt — that the Nihilist girl loved her, and she had 

« 

gauged the stern determination of her character before 
knowing who she was, and to what length the prompt- 
ings of love or hate would lead her. Why should this 
stem, inscrutable being go out of her way — take con- 
siderable trouble conjoined with great risk — ^to buoy 
Yanina up with hopes which she knew to be false ? It 
was folly to suppose that she would be guilty of such 
gratuitous cruelty. It was certainly possible that 
Bertha's suspicions were entirely erroneous, and the 
information she claimed to possess, false; but this, again, 
could hardly be the case, for Yanina was well acquainted 
with the extraordinary means at the disposal of the 
revolutionists for the discovery of secrets, and she knew 
that the whole machinery of this powerful organisation 
would be placed at the command of so prominent a con- 
spirator. On considering these facts, sober reason would 
be thrust ignominiously out in the cold, and forbidden 
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house-room in the maiden's breast until such time as a 
period of despondency would intervene, when the out- 
cast would creep in through the smallest crevice, and 
incontinently dislodge hope from the mental hearth- 
stone. 

Another auxiliary to the cause of hope was to be 
found in the girl's personal knowledge of Count 
Bodiskoff. She had seen the man stripped of his 
courtly varnish, and had recognised the coarse, un- 
scrupulous ruffian that lay beneath. Such a wretch — 
one who could insult a helpless orphan, and intrigue 
against the happiness of a whole family to further his 
own base ends — she was prepared to believe guilty of 
any atrocity. From the very first some secret instinct 
had warned her against the man, and circumstances 
had shown how fully the distrust was justified. If 
poor George were still alive she felt certain it could 
only be by his miraculous escape from the machina- 
tions of the Count — if he was dead, she held the Russian 
responsible for the crime. Perhaps these conclusions 
were unjustifiable considering the slender framework 
of information on which they were founded, but the 
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excuse for poor Yanina must be that liers was not a 
judicial mind. 

So the earlier months^ after Bertha^s departure^ were 
a period of alternate hope and despair, in which 
perhaps the former predominated for the sufficient 
reasons set forth above. The girl strove to interest 
herself in her studies, and took her part bravely in 
the mild dissipation of the little city; but the know- 
ledge acquired was very slight, and a smiling face too 
often concealed an aching heart. Fulke St. John she 
met frequently, indeed a warm friendship had sprung 
up between them ; but by tacit agreement the name of 
George Donnington was never mentioned. Fulke had 
no doubt that Eva's brother was dead, and felt a deep 
pity for the girl to whom he had been betrothed ; but 
he reflected that any reference to George would only 
add to a sorrow which must be allowed to run its 
course, and, having nothing further to communicate, 
kept silence on the painful subject. Friendless as she 
was, Yanina often felt inclined to open her heart to 
the young diplomat; but the relations in which she 
stood with Bertha forbade this, and she also saw that 
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his practical mind would ruthlessly demolish the 
groundwork on which her hopes rested^ and that he 
would refuse to accept certain things which to her 
irrational feminine capacity were perfectly possible. 
He had indeed incidentally mentioned to her that 
Haslemere had wandered forth afresh on the face of 
the globe^ but appeared to know nothing of his desti- 
nation or of his reason for going. Womanlike she had 
immediately asked why he waa leaving his promised 
bride ; but here again Fulke pleaded ignorance. '' She 
has probably ordered him to test the strength of his 
affection by a few months' separation. You young 
ladies delight in tormenting your slaves/' he had 
laughingly replied ; so these two blundered on in the 
dark within arm's length of each other, when a few 
outspoken words would have lifted a terrible burden 
from the breast of one at least. 

But with the late autumn of the preceding year 
had arrived a message from Bertha, affirming so em- 
phatically the certainty of George Donnington's exist- 
ence that much of the doubt hitherto pressing so 
heavily on the girl's heart was finally removed, and she 
resigned herself to the exercise of renewed patience 
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in obedience to the repeated injunctions of her mys- 
terious friend. The text of the letter ran thus : — 

'^ I am in a position to assure you most solemnly that 
your lover lives — Olives, and will in due course be 
restored to you. More I cannot explain. Trust me, 
Tanina — ^trust me implicitly in this matter, and the end 
will prove that I have not raised vain hopes. Have 
patience only, and keep up your spirits. Several 
months must elapse before you can possibly have your 
Englishman with you, for an extraordinary train of 
events has led to his departure to a distant land. 
Perhaps knowing the Russians you may be able to 
read between the lines and form a pretty accurate idea 
of the misadventure that has befallen him. I am 
exceeding my duty in speaking thus plainly, and 
nothing would induce me to do so but the full trust 
that I place in your honour and discretion. Not one 
word of your hopes or fears must be breathed to a 
living soul : otherwise my plans will be defeated and 
the life of him that is dear to you jeopardised. Only 
exercise patience and keep silence, then eventually all 
will be well." 

This was the longest c6mmunication, as well as the 
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most explicit, that Yanina had yet received from the 
Nihilist girl, and strange to say it had reached her in 
the usual manner through the post-office, and was 
stripped of the mystery that had enveloped its pre- 
decessors. Of its truth she did not for one moment 
doubt, and she experienced a sense of happiness and 
security to which she had long been a stranger ; but 
as regards the reading between the lines she was 
wholly at fault and arrived at a conclusion the very 
opposite of the correct one. The slightest knowledge 
of the tidings brought to England by Arthur Middleton 
would have enabled her to interpret the document 
aright; but failing this she conceived the idea that 
George Donnington had been kidnapped and confined 
by the Nihilists themselves to shield him from the 
danger of Count BodiskofE's resentment. That the 
latter was in some way connected with her lover's 
sudden disappearance she felt morally certain; but 
that he could have deliberately planned and executed 
the audacious crime of which the young Englishmai;i 
was the victim never struck her. Neither was it quite 
clear, supposing her theory to be the true one, why 
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the secret society should take such an interest in 
Donnington^s welfare as to secure his safety at con- 
siderable risk to themselves. Altogether the chain of 
her reasoning was composed of many faulty links, but 
it served its purpose for the nonce in that it gave birth 
to renewed hope and supplied her with courage to bear 
patiently the long period of suspense that Bertha's 
letter foreshadowed. 

The reader will thus perceive how Yanina was 
situated as regards her absent lover; let us now glance 
at two or three other minor occurrences that had 
disturbed the tranquillity of her life at Berne and 
which must find record in these pages. 

Her anxiety concerning her guardian was much 
relieved on learning that he had been summoned to 
St. Petersburg and permitted to dwell there without 
further annoyance. Whether or not he had succeeded 
in refuting the frivolous charges brought against him 
his ward was unable to gather; for although he now 
wrote frequently his letters carefully avoided all political 
subjects, but it appeared that the late season of severe 
repression had passed away, that the authorities were 
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conciliatory and inclined to leniency, and the Prince 
hinted that no long time would elapse before his restora- 
tion to the favour and confidence of his sovereign. 

The knowledge of this had added to her happiness^ 
and I have therefore mentioned it first, for the two 
subjects on which I am now about to touch were sources 
of disquiet and sorrow to the girL 

It may be remembered that Yanina occupied apart- 
ments in the house of Herr Fuhrmann, whose establish- 
ment was presided over by his widowed sister, and 
furthermore that the girl had resolved on giving 
Madame Dupuis a hint when she saw that the worthy 
savant viewed her in a more tender light than their 
relative positions as preceptor and pupil warrajited. 
In acting thus I think it will be admitted that she 
followed the wisest course, for it would have been 
cruelty to keep silence and thus allow the professor 
to nourish a hope which she felt could never be ful- 
filled. Amiable and excellent as the man was, he 
could never fill the place in her heart occupied by 
George, and the prospect of a declaration of love filled 
her with dismay. So she lost no time in acquainting 
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Clara Dupuis with the true state of her feelings, 
avoiding all actual reference to Fuhrmann, but letting 
his sister clearly perceive for whose benefit the con- 
fession was intended. Hitherto she had been in the 
habit of meeting the savant daily, for he usually 
lingered in the corridors to accompany her to the 
schools, but from that hour she saw him no more 
alone, and could not but admire the delicacy which 
prompted this arrangement, although she thought such 
entire estrangement unnecessary, judging by her own 
feelings, and little imagining the depth of the professor's 
love. For a week after her conversation with Clara 
she met him at lectures only and noticed that he appeared 
ill and melancholy, but she was wholly unprepared to 
hear that he had thrown up his appointment and was 
about to quit the country. He bade her adieu in the 
presence of his sister, with a smiling face and a forced 
air of gaiety. 

'^Yes, Countess, I must leave my studies and the 
company of my favourite pupils. The world is large, 
and it is my duty to see it before time blanches my 
hair and takes from me all power of enjoyment. Clara 
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will strive to make you happy, will you not, sister ? 
Now good-bye, Mademoiselle, and may God ever bless 
you and yours ! ^' 

Perhaps the voice shook a little and the moisture 
dimmed the eyes behind the spectacles, but the man^s 
simple courage crushed down all manifestation of 
feeling, and he went forth on his pilgrimage un- 
complainingly, although the woman^s heart within 
Yanina^s breast told her but too truly the real cause 
of this sudden exile. 

Since that hour she and Madame Dupuis had become 
firmer friends, for the latter was very lonely, sorrowing 
much for the brother from whom she had never before 
been separated, and whom she regarded in the light 
of a son. And that such companionship was of infinite 
benefit to Tanina cannot be doubted. From the time 
of Bertha^s departure she had been much alone, having 
no intimate friend of her own sex, and finding little 
solace in mixed society. When in solitude she brooded 
over the past and speculated wearily concerning the 
future, so the daily intercourse between Madame Dupuis 
and herself was of great service to the younger woman, 
who learnt many useful lessons from the elder — ^lessons 
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of trusting patience, of uncomplaining suffering, of 
simple piety. Never by word or deed did Clara 
intimate to the girl that she was the cause of her 
brother's banishment; and forgetful of her own trouble 
she would encourage Yanina to speak openly, and her 
kind solicitude helped greatly to tide the young Pole 
over this anxious period. The professor^s name was 
spoken freely between them, and Clara delighted in 
reading his letters aloud and talking over the places 
he had visited, many of which were known to Yanina, 
for Fuhrmann was making his way slowly to St. 
Petersburg, staying for a few days here and there 
when the country seemed favourable for botanical 
studies. Such a letter had arrived that morning, and 
Madanle Dupuis was now discussing it with Yanina. 

" Such good accounts of Otto, my dear ; and, just 
fancy, he has been ransacking the woods at Ksionzh — 
the estate that will some day be yours. This is what 
he says : — ' Tell Mademoiselle Bromirska, with my 
respectful homage, that, knowing her cousin^s estate 
to be situated between Cracow and Warsaw, I availed 
myself of the opportunity now offered to me of visiting 
the forests of which she had so often spoken with 
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rapture. They are certainly very fine, But presented 
nothing new in the way of vegetation. I should have 
paid my respects to the Count, but heard that he was 
a confirmed invalid ; however I had no difficulty in 
gaining admission to the grounds, thanks to the kind- 
ness of my landlord's daughter, a very intelligent young 
woman, who made me her especial care. I remained 
for two days at the ^Double Eagle' — ^rather a pre- 
tentious tavern at the ferry across the Pilitsa — and 
was made exceedingly comfortable. The young lady 
above-mentioned — named Dorynka — volunteered her 
services as guide when she heard that I was in pursuit 
of botanical treasures, and a very charming companion 
she proved, although our rambles led to no important 
discovery. It is strange how her features have haunted 
me, and something in the tone of her voice seemed 
. startlingly familiar. Only this morning, after reaching 
Warsaw, did it flash across me that she greatly resembled 
my favourite pupil Bertha Froloff, but only in figure 
and manner; for, whereas Mademoiselle Froloff was 
goodlooking, this young woman was positively uncomely, 
being blotched with freckles and having weak eyes, 
which she always shielded behind hideous glasses. 
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Perhaps they were related in some way, and I wish 
that I had recognised the likeness sooner to find out. 
However, Dorynka took the greatest care of me, and 
I passed two very pleasant days in the Ksionzh forests. 
I leave here for the north to-morrow/ &c. &c," 

Yanina sat musing, thinking of the days of her child- 
hood, when every path and track of those wpods had 
been familiar to her little feet, and of the mysterious 
girl whose name had been brought freshly before her 
by the professor's letter. Madame Dupuis's thoughts 
probably ran in the same groove ; for, after a length- 
ened pause, she said : ^^ Bertha FrolofE ! How strange 
that Otto should have met any one resembling that 
clever girl I You were very fond of her, Yanina ? '' 

^^ Very,'' replied Yanina. " I liked her better than 
any of the other students, and miss her terribly .'' 

^' Perhaps I am wrong,'' continued Clara, ^^ but at one 
time I thought that she had taken a fancy to Otto. 
Did you never observe it, my dear ? " 

The girl paused for a moment before answering. 
Here was an opportunity of helping her friend such as 
might never occur again. Would it mean a betrayal of 
confidence if she confirmed her companion's suspicion ? 
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Surely not, as Madame Dupuis had guessed the truth. 
^' Tes/^ she replied, " I had noticed it, and poor Bertha 
in her wild ravings confirmed it. She loved your 
brother very dearly, Clara/' 

Nothing further was said on the subject, but Tanina 
noticed that for the remainder of the evening Madame 
Dupuis was very quiet and thoughtful, and often in 
succeeding interviews she would turn the conversa- 
tion on the young Russian, praising her and remarking 
on her good qualities, from which Tanina gathered that 
Clara would view with pleasure an alliance between 
her brother and the clever student, should chance throw 
them once more together. 

That she should have been the involuntary cause 
of Professor Fuhrmann's exile often pained Yanina, 
for she perceived how deeply Madame Dupuis felt her 
brother's absence j but a far more serious cause of 
disquiet was in store for her when with the spring 
came a long letter from Count Bromirski. The com- 
munications between the cousins had of late years been 
few, and in general confined to a kindly message accom- 
panying the handsome present which the invalid sent 
every year to his young kinswoman. Since she was 
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quite a child Yanina had never seen him, but she still 
carried a clear remembrance of his grave, handsome 
faccj and she regarded him with mingled pity and 
reverence, compassionating him for the cruel sufEering 
to which he was subjected, and reverencing him as the 
head of her ancient house. Clanship and love of family 
are strongly developed in Poland. I give the letter in 
full, as much explanation will be thereby avoided. 

" I am informed by Madame SoudakofE, to whom I wrote 
for information, that you are now residing at Berne ; 
and some rumour of the reason that caused you to seek 
a retreat in a foreign country has reached me, and is 
indeed the main object which now induces me to take 
pen in hand, at no time an easy matter with one in my 
unfortunate condition. You know, my cousin, that I am 
the last male representative «f the Bromirskis, and that 
when I die and you marry the time-honoured old name 
will be known no more in Poland. As my only relative, 
and as heiress to the estates and honours of our house, 
I have always taken the liveliest interest in your wel- 
fare, prompted lio less by the personal afEection I bear 
you than by solicitude for the future of one who will 
succeed to great wealth and a high position, and is 
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not unlikely to become the object of designing people 
on this account. When under the provisions of your 
father's will you became the ward of the SoudakofEs I 
was deeply grieved, thinking that my uncle had made a 
grave error, and that your proper home should have 
been beneath the ancestral roof-tree, in the midst of 
faithful dependants attached to our family, and sur- 
rounded by the traditions that have made our name one 
of the noblest in the land. But although I thought 
your father mistaken I submitted with a good grace, 
for I was well acquainted with Prince Soudakoff, and 
knew what a sterling, honest man he was despite his 
nationality. His family also is respectable, although 
they are mushrooms ; for I find no mention of the Sou- 
dakoffs until the reign of Ivan the Terrible, long before 
which the Bromirskis had furnished kings to a vic- 
torious Poland. I.Teadily forgave his being a parvenu^' 
taking into account the progressive spirit of the age ; 
but that my heiress should be domiciled with the here- 
ditary foes of our country, and should be educated to 
forget — perchance despise- — the land of her birth, was 
in truth a sore trial. But I never thought of visiting , 
my uncle's error on your head ; and, although the cir- 
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cumstances pained me deeply, they left untouclied the 
old afEection for the dear little cousin whose large 
wistful eyes used to fill with tears at witnessing the 
sufferings of her invalid kinsman. 

'^ News is slow to reach the chamber in which I am 
confined, but tidings of Prince SoudakofE's disgrace 
came to me, together with a rumour that you were the 
object of marked attention on the part of Count Bod- 
iskoff, and I at once caused inquiry to be made about 
a man who, if successful in his suit, would ultimately 
become master of Ksionzh. He is of good family I 
learned, though the estates were heavily mortgaged; but 
this I cared little for, as you would have ample wealth 
by-and-bye. The man's character also seemed to be 
neither better nor worse than that of hundreds of the 
Russian nobility ; and, as he appeared to be high in 
favour with the authorities, I came to the conclusion 
that I could raise no objection to the match, except 
that the suitor was a Russian, and for that reason 
distasteful to me. I therefore wrote to the Princess, 
but, receiving no reply, imagined that rumour had 
magnified a mere ball-room flirtation, and gave the 
matter no further thought until I heard of Count 
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BodiskofE^s appointment as governor of Krielf. Shortly 
after his installation lie called upon me, but it was at 
one of my evil times, and I was physically unequal to 
see him. Several times since he has renewed his visits, 
and yesterday, for the first time, I felt strong enough to 
receive him, when we had a most interesting conversa- 
tion, of which you, my dear Yanina, formed the promi- 
nent topic. I then learnt much of which I had hitherto 
been unaware. BodiskofE — a fine manly fellow he 
seems — told me with much feeling of his aspirations and 
of his sorrow at finding that your afEections had already 
been bestowed upon a foreigner — an Englishman, who 
had met with his fate at the hands of the revolutionists. 
Dear little cousin, this is the cause of my writing now, 
for I would not wish my relative to think that any 
sorrow could befall her with which Stanislaus Bromirski 
did not deeply sympathise. This poor young man, 
whose untimely end I shall ever deplore, was personally 
unknown to me, but that his qualities must have been 
sterling to win the love of Yanina Bromirska is evident, 
and I again tender you my most heartfelt sympathy in 
this sudden and terrible affliction. Dear child, I have 
known sorrow and suffering; for is it not bitter to lie 
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writhing in pain and to know that the void in an aching 
heart can never be filled — ^that the priceless boon of a 
woman^s pure love can never be mine — ^that I am 
debarred from the domestic bliss that cheers the toil of 
the lowliest peasant on my estate ? Yes, girl, I have 
sufEered, and in my agony have learnt the solace that 
can be afforded by the kindly cheering voice of a friend. 
Would that I were able to come to you in this the hour 
of your sorrow, and to offer such comfort as may fall 
from lips moved to utterance by a true and loving 
heart. Alas I it cannot be. I am here alone to wrestle 
with pain till the time when it shall please the Almighty 
to bid me cease from suffering, and that long-awaited 
and anxiously-expected moment is near at hand. Bodis- 
kofE tells me that your lost one was brave, generous, 
beautiful as a god. It stirred my blood to hear the 
noble words that fell from the Russian's lips regarding 
the man who must have been a successful rival, and 
who, moreover, had taught you to view the Count with 
distrust. Could you not come to me, cousin — come to 
the old home that will soon be yours, and cheer the last 
days of your most affectionate kinsman — Stanislaus V 
The receipt of this letter filled the girl with dismay. 
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for she saw that BodiskofE had, with diabolical cunning, 
enlisted Count Bromirski^s sympathies on his side, the 
poor sufferer knowing nothing of the wily traitor^s true 
nature. Should she answer at once, and fully expose 
him, or should she maintain an ungracious silence until 
the truth was discovered and the Count's villainy was 
made patent to the world? It was hard to decide which 
course was most advisable at such a juncture. Let a 
week pass, during which she would consider the case in 
all its bearings. 

Not three days of the seven had elapsed when the 
question was abruptly decided by a telegram from old 
Basienka, her cousin's foster-mother. 

'' Count Bromirski is dying, and declares he must see 
you. Come without a moment's delay." 

She went. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE RETURN. 



Eva Percival, Fulke St. John, and Andrew Bonham 
were seated at the breakfast-table in a private room 
belonging to the Albion Hotel. They had now been in 
Liverpool for two days, awaiting the arrival of the 
New York steamer, although the said vessel could by 
no possibility have put in an appearance earlier than the 
morning in question ; but expectant anxiety had for- 
bidden them to rest quietly in their respective abodes ; 
and, at Eva^s suggestion that the time would pass 
much more quickly at Liverpool, they had come there, 
and for the last eight-and-forty hours had been waiting 
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in feverish impatience, Eva vainly attempting to read 
or to occupy herself with a lady's universal solace — the 
needle ; Fulke lounging about the corridors, and con- 
suming many cigarettes the while ; and Andrew Bon-^ 
ham trotting ceaselessly between the shipping-office 
and the hotel, rendering the lives of the clerks in the 
former establishment utterly miserable by his fretful and 
persistent inquiries. Now the vessel had actually been 
signalled, and the whole party were burning to adjourn 
to the landing-stage under the impression that an 
hour's jostling by impatient travellers would expedite 
the arrival of the laggard steamer. 

Although the pretence of eating was solemnly carried 
out, and Eva raised a morsel of dry toast to her lips 
with praiseworthy regularity, the meal, as a whole, was 
the veriest sham, of which the actors themselves felt 

I 

consciously ashamed. The girl was outwardly the most 
composed of the three, but there was a fire in her eyes 
which . bespoke the agitation which she laboured to 
repress, and her pale face formed a striking contrast to 
the mourning dress in which she was clad. Fulke was 

to 

unusually excited, and endeavoured to conceal it under 
a mask of nonchalance that would not have deceived a 
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child; whilst worthy Andrew Bonham fidgeted and 
twisted until the chair which supported his form — ^no 
feather-weight — creaked again. 

" Now St. John, I think we might be ofE/^ he cried, 
after referring to his watch for the twentieth time 
within the last ten minutes, and verifying the unim- 
* peachable accuracy of his chronometer by the halting 
clock on the mantelpiece. " It will take us some 
minutes to reach the stage, and by that time the 
tender will be there." 

" Then I had better put my things on," said Eva, 
rising from her chair. ^^I will not keep you a 
moment." 

^' Stay, my dear,'^ said Andrew, nervously. ^^ Sit 
down again. St. John and I have been talking it over, 
and we both think that it would be better if you re- 
mained quietly here until we return with the truants. 
You see, dear, that there will be a great number of 
people going on board to welcome their friends . . • the 
crowd will be terrible . . . and amidst so much excite- 
ment. . . ." 

^' You are afraid of my breaking down and making a 
scene, eh, Mr. Bonham ? " interrupted the girl. '' Pray 
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do not imagine that I 'should be so weak. I have 
waited so patiently and . • , oh, so wearily I " 

'' Our old friend is right, Eva/' said Fulke. " There 
will be all kinds of people on deck, reporters and that 
sort of thing, anxious to snatch at any little sensational 
episode for their sheets. Haslemere is rather a marked 
man, you know, and if George's afEair was to get into 
print — or even an inkling of it — our hopes of justice 
would be smashed up. Better stay here quietly, dear,'' 
he added, putting his hand kindly on her shoulder; 
'^ we shall not be long, and I think that Charlie would 
like it best. None of the news shall be told — ^not a 
word to George ; and as for Haslemere I don't fancy 
he will listen to a syllable from any other lips than 
yours — ^such is the infatuation of a modern Romeo." 

So the two men sallied forth, and the girl felt herself 
condemned to an inaction which made the time appear 
immeasurably long. Eleven struck — now they must 
arrive in a few minutes. Surely that sounded like a cab 
at the door, and there were hurrying footsteps in the 
hall. No, she was mistaken, and the wheezy clock 
groaned out the stroke of noon — she must still wait- 
wait — ^wait. The windows of her room overlooked the 
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street, and for the first hour she had remained behind 
the curtain scrutinising each vehicle that passed along 
the crowded thoroughfare, but this had resulted in so 
many disappointments that she resolutely withdrew to 
the further end of the room, and, settling herself in an 
easy chair, determined to maintain that position until 
they — ^the absent ones — actually appeared. 

And what thoughts chased themselves through her brain 
during that fragment of an hour which seemed length- 
ened out into an eternity. Nearly a year had elapsed 
since she parted with Lord Haslemere outside Plymouth 
Sound, when he went forth on a task so desperate as to 
seem almost impossible. Some irresistible attraction 

• 

had caused her to devour all the literature bearing on 
the Czar^s great penal settlement, and the perusal of 
these books for the first time awoke in her a con- 
sciousness of the enormous diflSculties that her lover 
must overcome. Hitherto Siberia had been to her a 
mere name, but now she recognised its vastness, its 

inclemency, its reluctance to yield up those whom 

» 

despotic power consigned to its icy grasp. How could 

he hope to find one man in that howling wilderness, 

when the authorities jealously watched the movements 
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of such strangers as they reluctantly admitted. To 
nourish hope seemed absurd as her knowledge of 
Frozen Asia became more extended, and yet it never 
wholly deserted her ; and, confident in the skill and 
daring of her lover, she hoped on against hope. 

Several letters had reached her from various places, 
and lastly one from Nicolaief, when the writer and 
Arthur Middleton were about to start in the steam- 
launch up the Amoor River. Her lover had written 
bravely and cheerfully — that he always did — ^but she 
could see that the extraordinary diflSculties of his task 
were evident now that he had reached the scene of 
action. He spoke of the geniality and good-fellowship 
of the Russian commandant and his officers ; but this 
had not in any measure reduced the precautions, and 
he went on to describe the minuteness with which the 
authorities had noted down the personal description of 
each member of the expedition, and her loving heart 
discerned the anxieties which the writer vainly endea- 
voured to conceal. 

That had been the last letter, and then had come a 
dreary time of waiting, rendered yet more dreary by a 
domestic affliction which had befallen the family— the 
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sadden death of Sir Edward Randal, She could not 
sorrow greatly for the man herself, for since Hasle- 
mere's departure he had shown himself more crabbed 
and cantankerous than ever ; but his death left a void 
in the small circle at Morecambe Park, now reduced to 
two — ^her aunt and herself, although Andrew Bonham 
was a frequent visitor, and always a welcome one to 
both the widow and her niece. No letter from Siberia 
could reach hei for months — that she knew — ^but never- 
theless she fretted at the cessation of all news, and 
became low-spirited and sick at heart as the weeks 
rolled away, bringing with them no tidings of the 
absent ones. It was a weary time — ^wretched as that 
endured by her fellow-sufferer at Berne. 

But suddenly came Andrew Bonham with intelligence 
that dispelled all anxiety and carried joy to the girl's 
loving heart. He had just received a telegram from 
San Francisco. From Haslemere ? Yes, from the 
truant Earl, who was hurrying home across North 
America as fast as the Central Pacific Line would carry 
him and his friends. Yes, Arthur Middleton was with 
him, and not only Arthur — ^there was yet another, and 
light and sunshine streamed in upon the girl as she 
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eagerly devoured the brief message, and knew that her 
brother was alive. 

And how proud she felt of her hero who had suc- 
ceeded in the teeth of obstacles that most men would 
deem insuperable ! She knew nothing of the par- 
ticulars—cared nothing. It was enough that her be- 
loved George was rescued from a fate, the horrible 
nature of which she now fully comprehended, and 
restored to freedom and to life through the agency of 
her betrothed. Had ever girl in this or in any pre- 
ceding century been blessed with a knight so gallant, 
so tender, so true ? In the fulness of her joy she 
carolled about the house ; the roses on her cheeks and 
the springiness of her gait affording a sure index to 
the gladsome heart within. 

But as the time drew near for the arrival of the 
rescuers and the rescued a feverish anxiety became 
mingled with Eva's happiness, and, as often happens in 
similar cases, she grew apprehensive of some unforseen 
incident arising to check the spring-tide of her content. 
8he found herself haunted by fears that had no reason- 
able foundation, and dreamt of wrecked trains, of 
collisions in mid-ocean, and, in short, tormented herself 
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most thoroughly after the fashion of young ladies of 
vivid imagination when awaiting the fulfilment of some 
great event. This anxious period had passed away; 
the steamer freighted with all that she loved most upon 
earth was in port ; another few minutes and they must 
be with her. Hark ! there are footsteps^ and a tap at 
the door; she rushes forward and hastily opens it to 
be caught in the embrace of Haslemere. 

•^And George," she asks, when the first greetings 
and endearments are over ; " where is my brother f '* 

" He will be with you in a moment/' replies the 
lover, smoothing back the soft hair tenderly; ^'but we 
thought it better that I should see you first and warn 
you that you must be prepared for a little change. You 
will find him altered, but your affectionate care and the 
roast beef of Old England will soon set him up again.'' 

•as he ill then ? Oh ! tell me the truth, Charlie," 
she cries, in alarm. 

" Not actually ill, my darling, but very much shaken. 
He has gone through fearful hardships, you must 
remember — so terrible that it pains him to think of 
them. You should not press him for explanations at 
first. Let him take time." 
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" Let me see him/' implores the girl. ^^ Where is 
he ? Bring me to him/' 

"Remain here and he shall come to you/' says 
Haslemere, soothingly. ^^ Be a brave little girl and 
we will soon make him himself again." 

She stood waiting anxiously and sorrowfully when 
the Earl had withdrawn, dreading she knew not what. 
There were again whispered voices ,in the corridor, 
the door gently opened, and a man stood in the room 
with outstretched arms, into which she precipitated 
herself, and, hiding her face on her brother's shoulder, 
she burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

Tenderly George held her to his breast, passing his 
hand fondly over the shapely little head and endeavour- 
ing by caresses to check the sobs which agitated her 
whole frame ; but he spoke not a word, for there are 
moments when the hearts of the stoutest amongst us 
are too full for speech. How often in that awful prison 
had he pictured a meeting such as this, and groaned 
aloud as its utter impossibility came home to him. 
Now it was realised — he was free and restored to his 
people. Where had the loving speeches fled that he 
once imagined such a reunion must bring forth ? where 

VOL. III. M 
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the eager question and the animated reply ? Ah ! 
where ? His sister was in his arms, but he was dumb I 
She gently disengaged herself, and, placing both 
hands on her brother's shoulders, looked anxiously into 
his face through the mist of tears that almost blinded 
her. Yes, it was George — her only brother ; but what 
a wreck of the happy lad who had gone forth exultingly 
to Odessa but three short years ago. The thin ema- 
ciated figure was recognisable, and the features could 
easily be traced despite the long beard that hid the 
lower part of the face. The eyes, too, were the same, 
but — oh, God! — ^how altered. Formerly the flash of 
mirth was rarely absent, and there seemed a lurking 
little imp of mischief ever visible in their depths ; now 
they mirrored a despondency that seemed akin to 
despair. When he first entered some little animation 
had concealed this, but, even as she looked, the far-away 
look of deepest melancholy overshadowed them, awing 
the poor child, to whom that gaze of settled sorrow was 
a mystery. She knew it not, this sign of suffering that 
is only one remove from insanity ; and you, reader — 
please God — ^have never seen it. But go to frozen Asia 
and you mil find ten — aye twenty — thousand wretches 
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there with that distant wistful look that would melt 
any heart not made of Altai granite. Dost know what 
it signifies ? — the crushing of all human feeling beneath 
the iron heel of the most awful bondage this world has 
ever seen; whilst only the divine spark of hope — 
happily so hard to kill — prevents it from taking the last 
step in advance and becoming the vacant leer of help- 
less idiocy. The branding iron and the mutilating 
pincers are now allowed to rest, but sorrow and illusage 
can write on the human countenance in language as 
unmistak cable as any dishonouring marks that may be 
inflicted by the executioner^s hand. 

On first joining the convoy on the road to Siberia 
George had observed this awful look in the eyes of 
many of his fellow-sufferers, and had earnestly prayed 
that strength might be given him to fight against the 
despondency which it indicated. More than once when 
taunted and insulted by brutal guards he had felt con- 
scious that it was not far distant, for had his spirit not 
been partially broken he could never have endured 
such treatment without revolting, no matter what suffer- 
ing so rash an act would have entailed. But with his 
escape hope had taken firmer root in his breast, and he 

M 2 
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had become almost cheerful. Then had arrived the 
long months of winter with only the companionship of 
one taciturn man, followed by the sudden and appalling 
death of that solitary friend. Alone in the wilderness — 
half-starved, ragged, shunning his own fellow- beings, 
skulking like a hunted animal — he had more than once 
felt his reason totter. Then had come his meeting with 
Fred Coventry, Haslemere^s arrival, with the ruse by 
which his escape was finally effected, and the constant 
excitement of such a life had prevented his dwelling too 
much on the bitter past. But when the hideous prison 
was left behind, when the blue Pacific lay around, and 
the yacht danced over the curling waves, bearing him 
onward towards freedom and those whom he had never 
thought to see again — then the reaction set in, and 
he sunk into a state of despondency that had caused 
his friends serious alarm. He was not insane — 
there was no trace of aberration of intellect — only a 
brooding melancholy that refused to take interest in 
anything, and manifested itself chiefly in a taciturnity 
which it was impossible to break. He was docile and un- 
complaining, but with the ready acquiescence of an auto- 
maton. The beautiful bay on which stands the Queen 
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City of the Pacific failed to rouse him, and the grand 
scenery of the Eocky Mountains called forth no spark 
of animation. He answered when spoken to — ^answered 
coherently and sensibly, but no question ever passed 
his lips ; and it seemed to him a matter of indifference 
whither they were going, or how- long a time would be 
occupied in the journey. It was all inexpressibly pain- 
ful to Haslemere and Arthur Middleton. They had 
successfully accomplished their task, and rescued their 
unhappy friend only to find him unconscious of the 
miracle that had been wrought on his behalf in the 
triumphant issue of the enterprise. Did it never strike 
them that the wounds from the Bear's Grip are not 
scarred over and healed in a few weeks? Methinks 
Arthur, at least, should have known better. 

But between New York and Liverpool signs of im- 
provement were visible. Many ladies were on board 
the steamer who showed an interest in the moody 
Englishman, about whom hung a flavour of romance 
that piqued their curiosity and excited their com- 
passion. The real circumstances of the case were, of 
course, scrupulously concealed, but these keen observers 
soon gathered that some terrible blow had temporarily 
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affected the young man, and by unobtrusive signs of 
sympatby they did their best to awaken George from 
his apathy. Hitherto in the transit between California 
and the Eastern States he had associated with none of 
his fellow-passengers, but now he was thrown into 
hourly contact with strangers, and this alone seemed to 
revive him. For the men he cared little, but the 
society of women appeared to afford him much satisfac- 
tion, and his tone of mind became visibly healthier as 
the vessel approached England; and although he asked 
no questions the impatience he manifested when an 
accident to the machinery delayed the steamer showed 
that his mental powers were slowly but surely re- 
turning. The passage was a short one — only a week — 
but on the morning of the day that saw the journey 
ended he delighted Haslemere by asking whether Eva 
would be at Liverpool to welcome them. On the EarVs 
answering in the aflSrmative he had displayed an 
animation which filled his friends with joy and hope. 
Still that weary far-away look dwelt in the eyes, and, 
feeling how painful it would be to Eva to meet her 
brother without some warning of his condition, Hasle- 
mere experienced great relief on learning that the girl 
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remained at the hotel, and had judged it best to see 
her himself and prepare her for the change before 
admitting poor George to her presence. 

And now the brother and sister were together, the 
latter looking anxiously and pityingly at the worn face 
and sunken cheeks, the latter gazing into the far 
distance impassive and apathetic. 

" George, my darling, do you not know me — your 
sister — the little Eva with whom you used to play at 
dear old Warham ? " 

He made an effort to collect his thoughts, and the 
light came back to his eyes. ^' Yes, love, I know you. 
Did I not say so when I entered this room ? — ^know you 
and love you. Tell me, dear,*^ here he lowered his 
voice to a whisper, and glanced anxiously round the 
room to inake sure that they were alone — ^Hell me 
what they have done with my Nina — why is she not 
here to welcome her betrothed ? '' 

" Who do you mean, dear ? '' asked Eva, both 
frightened and distressed, for in the confusion of the 
moment she had failed to recognise the Polish Countess 
under the lover^s fond abbreviation of her name. ^^ Is 
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she one of the ladies who was kind to you on board the 

steamer ? " 

" No, no/^ he cried, impatiently disengaging himself 

from her caressing grasp. "How could she be in 

America ? She went to Berne/' 

" Sit down, dear," she replied, soothingly ; " sit 

down and I will ask Fulke. He has recently left 

Berne. You know who I mean — ^Lord Haslemere's 
brother." 

He sank passively into the chair to which she led 
him, and made no remark when she quitted the room 
to return in a few minutes with Fulke St. John. She 
had briefly told the latter about the object of George's 
inquiries, and he had seen at once to whom the 
queries referred. 

" So you want to hear about your old friend ? " cried 
the sagacious diplomat, in his cheeriest tones, whilst 
Donnington stared vacantly at the speaker. ''Well, 
you could not have come to a better authority. The 
Countess Yanina is as well as any young lady can 
expect to be in her lover's absence. She is one of my 
greatest friends.^ 
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George looked in a puzzled way at Fulke, but a 
gleam of intelligence flashed in his eyes at the mention 
of his betrothed's name. For a moment he remained 
silent, his brown weather-beaten face growing white 
beneath the tan and his lips twitching nervously. 

" She is your friend/' he repeated; and then added 
hoarsely, laying his hand upon St. John's arm, " and, if 
so, you can tell me one thing. Is — she — married ? '* 

The last words fell falteringly from the poor fellow's 
quivering lips and a look of terrified entreaty shone in 
his eyes; but the diplomat supported his jovial rdle 
most gallantly. 

'^ Married ! '' he retorted, with a pleasant laugh. 
"By Jove, Donnington, you put me in mind of the 
fellow going to be hanged who saw the people jostling 
each other on the road to the place of execution. 
' Don't hurry yourselves,' he cried, ^ for there won't 
be any fun until I come.' How is she to get married 
without a bridegroom, I should like to know ? Why, 
old man, she is waiting for you, and the sooner you go 
out and get it over the better." 

Surely this exercise of imagination, thought of and 
uttered by the wary Fulke on the spur of the moment. 
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will not be recorded to his disadvantage hereafter, 
and the effect of his words on his listener was mira- 
culous. George started to his feet, and, seizing the 
speaker, cried, " Tell me that again, please ! '^ And 
when Fulke had complied^ embroidering his narrative 
with sundry little anecdotes which he had gathered 
from Yanina, Donnington wrung his hand, and Eva 
remarked that for the first time the moisture of emotion 
and gratitude sufEused her brother^s eyes. 

" Leave me a little while, both of you,'^ he said, 
slowly but calmly. " Let me think it all out alone. In 
half-an-hour I shall be myself again." 

How the bruised wanderer passed that brief period 
will never be known to living man ; but at its expira- 
tion, when the bell rang and the others rejoined him, 
they found him sensible, collected, and quiet. The 
shadow of his terrible trial still hung over him — it will 
never be wholly removed ; but the light of hope and 
trust had supplanted the painful look of sorrow. His 
memory of the past was quite clear, and he succinctly 
narrated every circumstance of his captivity from the 
hour of his entering the train at Odessa. The recital 
was very painful, and the sorrowing and indignant 
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listeners repeatedly implored him to stop ; but lie per- 
severed to the very end, although ho nearly broke down 
when he recounted the death of Louka and his grief 
at that devoted companion's loss. '' Now/' he said in* 
conclusion, ^^ I have told you all, and never again shall 
the story of that awful time pass my lips except to my 
wife when God shall give her to me. I will repeat 
as often as necessary the portions that are requisite to 
bring my persecutors to justice ; but of the details of 
my suffering no mention shall be made. There are 
some things on which it is fatal for the mind of man 
to dwell, and, in my case, this is one. Now tell me 
something of what has passed in my absence, for I 
shall start for Berne almost immediately.'' 

" And I will go with you," cried Fulke ; " and we 
can all meet at St. Petersburg to see justice done to 
that scoundrel Count." 

Then, whilst Eva and Haslemere drew apart, Andrew 
Bonham informed the young man of Sir Edward 
Randal's death and of the will by which he had 
inherited the whole of the deceased baronet's vast 
property. 

^^You will now assume your proper name and 
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position," concluded the merchant ; '^ and perhaps the 
rascally authorities at St. Petersburg will be more 
willing to do justice to Sir George Percival than to 
Mr. Donnington, the manager of my house at Odessa/' 

Of the visits paid by Lord Haslemere, Andrew Bon- 
bam, and Arthur Middleton to the Foreign Office, little 
need here be said. Even official stubbornness could 
not deny that a terrible crime had been committed, 
and the three men went to St. Petersburg, where Sir 
George Montagu had been instructed to press the 
case and lend the whole power of the nation he re- 
presented to the task of bringing the culprits to 
justice. 

George Percival and Pulke St. John travelled straight 
through to Berne, and directly they arrived hurried to 
the Junkerngasse, to find — ^the telegrams they had 
sent to Yanina unopened, and to learn from Madame 
Dupuis that she had started for her cousin's estate in 
Poland two days before. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



ALARMING BUMOUBS. 



When Mosiek Szluma found that Count BodiskofE was 
in possession of his most cherished secret, and had 
discovered both the existence and the abode of his 
daughter, the old man had slunk away stunned from 
his patron^s presence, and had sought the quiet of 
Ryfka's apartment, there to think out this new blow 
that had so suddenly befallen him, and to devise the 
fittest method for softening its intensity. He saw 
plainly that the girl was in the utmost danger, for he 
knew his master's disposition well, and had aided and 
abetted him in too many schemes directed against the 
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honour and happiness of others not to feel certain that 
the kite would swoop down ruthlessly on this spotless 
Hebrew dove. To his own failure and the collapse of 
his hopes he was comparatively indifEerent. That 
Bodiskoff would procure his pardon now it was folly 
to suppose, and this troubled him little, for the danger 
to his offspring had awakened the strong paternal love 
in his callous heart, and he saw that the first object to 
be achieved was the discovery of some safe retreat for 
Ryfka. That he could smuggle her out of the place 
unknown to his patron he felt to be impossible, for the 
Governor's spies would be watching his every move- 
ment, and the attempt would be frustrated by an arrest 
on some frivolous charge, which would place the maiden 
absolutely in the tyrant^s power. Mosiek gnashed his 
teeth in anguish as he reflected on this, and remem- 
bered that it was his own teaching which was now 
brought to bear against him. The use of illegal war- 
rants had been shown to the patron by his henchman, 
and now the knowledge would be used to the latter's 
injury ; he felt that his machinations were recoiling on 
his own head, and that the engineer, in sooth, was like 
to be hoisted by his own petard. 
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To allow of her remaining in Krielf was impossible ; 
where then should she go ? After long reflection, 
broken in upon by paroxysms of blind fury, when he 
would rave and foam at the mouth, cursing his patron 
backwards to the fifth generation, the Jew determined 
that the girl should be openly sent to the care of old 
Sara Bahoum at Duninovo. There she had lived in 
peace and security until he, in his doting fondness, had 
brought her to the .town ; and when once settled there 
some method for her escape could doubtless be derived 
through the agency of gold, the all-powerful; whilst by 
avoiding all semblance of concealment he was adopting 
the most prudent course and tying the enemy's hands 
to a considerable extent; for BodiskofE would hardly 
dare to lay open siege to a Jewish maiden, knowing 
that he would thus encounter the hostility of the 
wealthy race to which she belonged. They were patient 
and submissive enough in most matters these Hebrews, 
but when it came to tampering with their womankind 
they showed themselves stiff-necked and resolute. 

So Eyfka was sent to Duninovo, and became an 
inmate of her great-aunt's cottage at that quiet hamlet. 
The change was made sorely against her will ; for the 
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girl had a secret of which her father knew nothing, 
otherwise the load of misery under which he staggered 
would assuredly have been made heavier. The maiden 
was in love, and not only that, but the object of her 
affections was a Gentile, a Christian cavalier, whom 
both her duty and her religion should have taught her 
to abhor. But how could one so lovely bring herself to 
care for fawning Schmuld, whom she was told to regard 
as her future husband ? Over and over again she had 
assured her father that she never could respect or love 
the innkeeper's son; but, although he yielded to her 
wishes in most particulars, on this head the old man 
was obdurate. And, great as was her affection for her 
parent, her spirit revolted at this exercise of authority, 
and she was not wanting in the stubborn obstinacy of 
her race. Without disguise she assured her father that 
nothing should induce her to marry the hated Schmuld; 
she loathed the man, and would have none of him, even 
though she should go down to the grave unsullied as 
Jephthah's daughter. The wily old Hebrew only smiled 
inwardly at these outbursts, regarding them as the 
offspring of a romantic temperament seeking it knew 
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not what, and deferred all discussion until such time as 
the iron was heated for the craftsman. Had he guessed 
all he would scarcely have been so untroubled. 

How Ryfka and the young Baron von Stahlberg 
became acquainted, and how rapidly a passionate love 
sprang up between them, need not be narrated here. 
The dragoon had been sorely smitten by the single 
glimpse of the girl which he had obtained on the night 
when he was returning from old Cramowicz's party ; 
and, on finding out through BodiskofE who his inamo- 
rata was, he had managed to get certain notes conveyed 
to her, containing the usual protestations and vows, but 
in his case they were sincere. To the earlier of these 
amorous missives he received no reply, and in the 
anguish of his spirit the lover was wont to roam about 
the exterior of the Rabbi Askanazy's house in the 
forlorn hope of getting speech with the beautiful 
Jewess. That the young lady watched him from some 
concealed coign of Vantage I cannot positively assert, 
but think it highly probable ; and, if so, the lad^s 
handsome face and soldierly bearing must have made 
an impression on a heart which was anything but stony 
in its composition, for his fourth billet dome was an" 
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swered, and lie liad the supreme happiness of achieving 
a surreptitious interview on the evening before Byfka 
started for Duninovo. 

These meetings had been renewed several times after 
the girFs departure from Krielf, a certain spot by the 
bank of the Pilitsa being the appointed rendezvous. 
There the young people could talk freely and unob- 
served ; and I have every reason to believe that the 
lover heard many things of his associate and superior 
the governor which did not tend to raise that gentle- 
man in his subordinate's opinion. Certainly his inti- 
macy with BodiskofE was not so close at this period as 
heretofore, and there was an alteration in his manner 
which led the Count to think that something was wrong 
with his young friend. With his usual brutal indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others the general had rallied 
his companion on the subject of the Jew's daughter; 
but the lad had been schooled by Ryfka,. and turned 
the conversation into another channel without exciting 
the suspicion of his watchful adversary. 

But one day von Stahlberg came to the trysting-place 
and no Ryfka appeared from the shadow of the willows 
to welcome him. Again and again this happened, when 
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in Ms despair the young Baron had recourse to the 
Count, and begged his assistance in finding out whither 
the Jewess had fled. 

As it happened this was precisely the information 
that Bodiskoff desired for himself. He knew of the 
girl's retirement to Duninovo, but had not troubled 
himself further about her, feeling that Mosiek was 
bound to him hand and foot as long as he could lay his 
finger at any moment on the old JeVs daughter. On 
learning from von Stahlberg that the girl had dis- 
appeared, he thought that after all he had been out- 
witted, and in great wrath summoned his henchman 
and questioned him on the subject. 

There was no disguise now kept up between this 
precious pair : Bokiskoff knew that the Jew regarded 
him with a poisonous hatred that could only be allayed 
by complete and bitter revenge, and Mosiek felt that 
this was impossible of attainment as long as his master 
held Ryfka's fate in his hand. The Hebrew was com- 
pelled to yield to the will of his tyrant in every matter 
but his manner was now dogged and defiant, wholly 
different from the crouching subserviency that had 
formerly marked his relations with the Count. Both 
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men were conscious that a death-struggle would take 
place between them ere long ; but, confident in the 
greater strength of his position, the superior despised 
his adversary, and let the latter perceive it in the con- 
temptuous brutality of his speech and the harshness of 
his demeanour. 

In reply to Bodiskoff^s questions Szluma vowed that 
he knew nothing of his daughter's whereabouts, and 
the grief that he manifested was so evidently genuine 
that the Russian fully believed him, even before the 
excursion he had made to the ferry with von Stahlberg, 
when Dorynka confirmed the fact of the girl's dis- 
appearance. 

But other matters of great importance soon arose 
which occupied the Count to the entire exclusion of so 
trivial a circumstance as the absence of the Jew's 
daughter. From St. Petersburg came a letter from a 
friend high in authority, stating that in the inner circle 
around the Emperor's person there were whispers of 
some one high in position having committed a crime as 
ingenious as daring, and hinting unmistakeably that the 
culprit was none other than Count Bodiskoff himself. 
The writer insisted that the accused would do well to 
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place as many leagues as possible between himself and 
Russian soil, and the whole tenour of the letter was 
calculated to cause the greatest uneasiness to one impli- 
cated in so many shady transactions as the governor of 
Krielf. 

Bodiskoff was a man of great courage and of iron 
nerve, but nevertheless this communication so alarmed 
him that at one time he seriously thought of slipping 
quietly over the frontier and making his way to some 
distant land with such booty as he could contrive to 
scrape together. But, unfortunately, the latter would 
be very inconsiderable, and he was by no means pre- 
pared to encounter poverty in a foreign country until 
the necessity was absolutely forced upon him. What 
might be the particular misdeed of which he was 
accused the Count could not divine, but it certainly 
never entered into his head that it was associated with 
the kidnapping of George Donnington, for, with the 
accident that cut short the Englishman's career in the 
deserted mine, he considered all danger from that 
quarter to be at an end. After all, his services to the 
State had been great ; his friends were powerful and 
interested in shielding him ; whilst the rumour might be 
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altogether a false one, or some other official the sus- 
pected culprit. Altogether, it seemed to Count Bodis- 
koff best to put a bold face on affairs, to remain at his 
post, and to watch what turn matters seemed likely 
to take. 

He had arrived at this determination, and was about 
to reply to his St. Petersburg friend protesting his 
innocence, when Kurylowicz entered his office pale, 
trembling, and excited. 

" What mean you, fellow, by bursting into my pre- 
sence in this unseemly way?'' roared the general, to 
whom the spy had of late become hateful. " You forget 
your proper position, and presume on my good-nature.*' 

But the reprimand was lost upon the agent, who 
advanced swiftly towards him and gasped out, — ^^ All is 
lost ! We are betrayed ! " 

Bodiskoff kept his presence of mind, and showed no 
sign of uneasiness as he pointed ''to the door which 
Kurylowicz at his abrupt entry had left open. '^ Close 
that door, sir," he said, peremptorily, '^ if you have any 
secret report to make. I fear I shall be compelled to 
inform the Third Section that your nerve is gone." 

The tone of authoritative command assumed by the 
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Count had immediate efEect upon his subordinate, who 
when he had fulfilled the order stood before his superior 
in an attitude that betokened despair. 

^^ Now, sir/^ cried Bodiskoff, after quietly lighting a 
cigar : '^ Now, sir, perhaps you will inform me of the 
reason for this unceremonious visit.'' 

The general's composure and daring had in a measure 
reassured the spy, but his voice was barely audible as 
he whispered : '^ We are betrayed ! Mathias Schimkow 
has fallen into the hands of those cursed Nihilists, and 
to save his life has revealed all concerning the English- 
man at Odessa and Ivan Ivanovitch." 

Bodiskoff sat motionless, the smoke slowly curling 
upwards from the cigar between his lips, but showing 
none of the abject terror manifested by the more 
ignoble villain. The latter stood regarding him, and 
then, forgetful in his craven fear of the difference in 
their positions, broke forth: ^'You tempted me — ^you 
led me into this trap. If I am hanged my blood will lie 
on your head ! " 

" If you stand whining there like a beaten cur your 
coward blood will certainly lie on my head," cried the 
Count, sternly. ^' I give you five minutes to decide," 
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lie continued, taking out his watch, and laying it on the 
table before him. ^^ Either you will determine to assist 
me in smothering this absurd rumour, or, at the end of 
that time, I will have you hanged from the tree in 
yonder court-yard. You know that I am a man of my 
word, so you had better make up your mind quickly. I 
have information here which will fully justify me in 
adopting this course,'' he added, pointing to the 
despatch-box which lay before him. 

" Spare me ! " cried the wretch, falling on his knees. 
^' I am no traitor — ^I only joined the Nihilists to find 
out their secrets and reveal them to the authorities, 
whom I serve. It was by your advice — almost order — 
that I did so. You cannot punish me for obeying your 
commands.'' 

"There is one minute left," remarked Bodiskoff, 
quietly, between the puffs of smoke. 

"I yield — I am at your mercy, and will stand by 
you 1 " murmured the terrified spy, who knew that the 
relentless Russian was not threatening in vain. 

" That is well ! " returned the latter, complacently, 
^•' and you spare me a very disagreeable duty. Now. 
Kurylowicz, since we are to work together, try 
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to collect your faculties and answer my questions 
straightforwardly. How did this intelligence reach 
you ? Do not hurry, man. Take a pull of brandy 
first," and he unlocked a small cellarette, and pushed 
the bottle towards the spy, whose hands trembled so 
violently that he was unable to pour out the liquor. 
The Count came to his assistance, and then repeated 
his question. " How did this come to your know- 
ledge ? " 

^^ Fi'om Mathias himself,'^ faltered Kurylowicz. "See, 
here is the warning which I found in my room this 
morning.'^ 

" Bead it,'' said Bodiskoff, briefly, after glancing at 
the paper, and observing that the communication was 
in cypher. 

In a trembling voice the spy obeyed. 

" ^ Justus ' — the name by which I am known ; he is 
Probus, explained Kurylowicz — '^ Justus, — ^In accord- 
ance with our compact, I send you these lines, at great 
risk to myself, to inform you that I have fallen into the 
hands. of the revolutionists, and, as the only means of 
saving my life, have been compelled to reveal all I 
know concerning the scheme by which G. D* was 
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substituted for Ivan Ivanovitch. It appears that these 
people suspected the fraud before, but the finding of a 
telegram from A. M., of Tiraspol, to G. D. — ^a docu- 
ment which I, unfortunately, had about my person — 
led them to make further inquiry, so, to save my 
throat, I told all. What use they may make of the 
information I cannot say, but that they will use it to 
the disadvantage of Count B. seems certain. Since you 
are warned, take what measures you think best for your 
own safety. — Peobus." 

BodiskoS's heart sank within him as he listened to 
the above, for he saw that the warning was genuine, 
and fully recognised the terrible peril impending over 
his head from the possession of such a secret by un- 
friendly hands; and that he should hope for mercy 
from the Nihilists, whom he had hunted down and 
persecuted, he felt to be folly. But still matters were 
not so bad as they might have been if he could only 
allay the fears of his coward accomplice and instruct 
him how to act under the circumstances. Now the 
nature of the rumour at St. Petersburg was clear. The 
revolutionists were attempting to damage him with 
his superiors, but probably their efforts would be 
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confined to vague hints, for, since George Donnington 
was dead, it would be useless for them to prefer a 
charge which could never be substantiated. At all 
events there was no proof forthcoming at present, and 
even if an investigation was instituted his word would 
hold good against the testimony of a host of obscure 
men who dared not appear in person to support the 
charge. If only Kurylowicz could be dragooned or 
cajoled into behaving like a man all might yet be well, 
and this threatening disaster ultimately averted. All 
these thoughts and calculations rushed through his 
mind as he sat silently smoking after the spy had 
concluded, and in a moment he had resolved how to 
act. 

" Very pretty ! " he remarked with a quiet smile ; ^'and 
very considerate on the part of your friend Schimkow, 
who I think is hardly justified in assuming the 
soubriquet of Probus, for a bigger scoundrel never 
lived, and if I can lay hands upon him he shall most 
assuredly be hanged.^^ 

'• What does your Excellency mean ? ^^ stammered 
Kurylowicz, staring wonderingly at the Count. 

'^ I always thought you a sagacious fellow," continued 
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the latter, " one whom it would be hard to deceive, 
but I see that you are as arrant a gull as any of your 
companions.'' 

"How, Excellency?" asked the man in astonish- 
ment. 

" My good fellow, can you not see that your friend 
Probus is merely acting a part — and acting it devilish 
cleverly too ? He has never been caught by the Nihilists 
for the very simple reason that he has belonged to the 
association for years. Yes, you may well look surprised, 
but it is no secret at head-quarters — ^indeed was notified 
to me before I left Odessa. Probus has taken in the 
guileless Justus with singular acuteness. Can you not 
see," he continued, changing his bantering tone to one 
of serious purpose, " can you not see that Schimkow 
has got some suspicion of the truth and is attempting 
to verify it by sending you this useless scrap, and 
judging from your behaviour how nearly his surmises 
approach to facts ? He knows that you are with me, 
and labours under the impression that we shall both 
be terrified to death by his revelation, and give him a 
hold over us which he would use without scruple, selling 
the secret to either the Nihilists or the authorities 
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whichever is likely to offer him the highest reward. It 
is a very prettily concocted scheme, but if you had 
considered for one moment you would have seen the 
artifice as plainly as I do." 

^^ Then what course would your Excellency propose 
that we should adopt ? " murmured the spy, who was 
lost in astonishment at the keenness of intellect that 
could detect at a glance a scheme which had driven 
him almost mad with terror. 

"Our course is simple, we must remain perfectly 
quiet and wait for the enemy^s next move. It is my 
firm opinion that we shall hear no more of the matter ; 
and that Schinikow — rascal that he is ! — seeing that the 
best arrow in his quiver has failed to hit the mark, will 
avoid all further communication, whether in the shape 
of warnings or threats. He will assuredly keep clear 
of my path, knowing that I should hang him without 
mercy. Now leave me, for I have other business of 
importance to transact." 

The agent slunk from the room, convinced of the 
folly of his former fears, and more closely bound than 
ever to his chief by admiration and awe ; the latter 
paced slowly up and down his office lost in thought. 
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" The situation is becoming unpleasantly complicated, 
for there is no doubt that Schimkow has revealed all, 
and the scoundrel Nihilists will leaye no stone unturned 
at Petersburg to shake my position. What a providen- 
tial thing that the Englishman is dead! If a kind 
stroke of luck had not removed him from the scene, my 
position would be hopeless. As it is they can only sow 
distrust, probably by anonymous letters, for they cannot 
prove anything. But they are wary, untiring, and 
possessed of enormous power, so it behoves me to put 
my house in order in case of the worst happening. Could 
I but induce that crippled idiot, Bromirski, to espouse 
my cause warmly, he would certainly conquer the little 
Yanina^s absurd prejudices, and if only I was married 
to her I should fear nothing. The Count seemed quite 
&ivourable to our union, but refused to move personally 
in the matter. He also said he should write to the girl 
soon ; I wonder whether he mentioned me, and, if so, 
whether he gave me a good character to that obstinate 
she-devil. How now?'* he cried, as a gentle knock 
was heard, and the door opened suf5.ciently to admit 
the crouching form of old Szluma. '^ Did I not give 
orders that I was to be undisturbed ? ^^ 
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'* I thouglit it best to acquaint the Excellency that 
the doctor has been suddenly summoned to Ksionzh. 
It is said that Count Bromirski has had a stroke^ and 
cannot live many hours." 

'^ And you were right, Mosiek. This is most . im- 
portant, for in case of the Count^s death the estate 
should be protected from plunderers. Tell them to 
bring my horse round at once. I shall only want 
one orderly; you must accompany me in place of the 
other. Hurry away, and let us get to saddle.'^ 

On reaching the chd.teau, Bodiskoff found a consider- 
able crowd assembled, consisting chiefly of the tenantry 
belonging to the estate, amongst whom the news of 
their lord^s seizure had spread with great rapidity. 
They divided to give passage to the governor and his 
escort, and some few uncovered their heads in respect- 
ful salutation, but there was no demonstration of wel- 
come, and more than one brow was knitted ominously 
as the Jew rode past. The latter entered the house 
with his master, remaining in the hall whilst Bodiskoff 
went up to the stricken man^s room. His absence was 
but momentary ; in a very short time he returned, and, 
beckoning to Szluma, whispered, '^ He is dying, but 
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sensible. T shall remain with him to the last. Have 
the horses stabled, and make yourself comfortable with 
the steward until I send for you.'* 

The Jew bowed in acquiescence, and departed to 
seek old Stefan, whilst the general returned to the 
sick chamber. 

No one could doubt that Stanislaus Bromirski was 
dying — ^that the last male of the ancient house would 
soon gain the rest he desired — for the cold dew of 
death was already forming on the brow, and the lids 
drooped heavily over the sunken eyes. Old Basienka 
was supporting the head — still handsome in its waxen 
pallor — for the doctor had withdrawn — ^his further 
attendance was useless. The eyes of the sick man 
opened as BodiskoS's step was heard, and a glance of 
intelligence shot from them as he feebly attempted to 
lift a worn hand in welcome. " This is kind, general 
— most kind," he murmured. " Would that matters 
had been arranged otherwise, and that my cousin 
Yanina was here with you to receive my last blessing." 

'^ Has the Countess not been summoned ?^^ whispered 
Bodiskoff, when the dying man closed his eyes wearily. 

*' She would be too late, Excellency," answered 
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Basienka. '^ My poor master cannot live for more than 
a few hours longer.'' 

He glanced at Bromirski, who still lay with closed 
eyes, apparently oblivious to all that was passing 
around him, and then replied hastily : 

^*You have failed in your duty, old woman. The 
Countess will be required here whether her cousin 
lingers on for a few days or dies. You heard him say 
he wanted her. I shall telegraph at once, and send 
my orderly into Krielf with the message.'' 

Basienka nodded indifferently. All her heart was 
bound up in the kind master who lay dying in her 
arms, and she thought of little except of the loss that 
was so soon to befall her. So BodiskoS wrote the 
message, and, after vainly searching for Szluma, took 
it himself to the orderly ; and the hoofs of the latter's 
horse were soon heard clattering over the stones of the 
courtyard, and breaking into a steady gallop when the 
carriage-drive was reached. He then returned to the 
sick room and took his post beside the dying man until 
the end should come. 

In obedience to his master's instructions Mosiek had 
sought Stefan, the steward, whom he found in the 
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room whicli we have seen him occupying when Dorynka 
paid her visit. The old man seemed surprised at seeing 
the intruder^ and at first it appeared as though the 
welcome accorded to him would be A scanty one^ but 
some idea seemed to cross Stefan^s mind, for he bade 
his guest sit down^ and, grumbling out something about 
brandy, '•quitted the room. 

Since his daughter's disappearance the Jew had 
aged greatly, and a nervousness to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger had gained possession of him. 
For himself he had abandoned all hope. That Bodiskoff 
held him in the toils he knew, and he had resigned 
himselE to support an existence of galling servitude 
until the yoke became too heavy for human endurance- 
then he would at the same time terminate his own 
misery and his hated master's life. Self-destruction 
is almost unknown amongst the Hebrews, but Mosiek 
was perfectly prepared to sacrifice himself if only he 
could first wreak his vengeance on the man who had 
for so many years held him in cruel bondage — ^who had 
raised up hopes that were never to be fulfilled — ^and 
who had broken the faith plighted to his servitor from 
the mere wantonness of innate treachery. No other 
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method was open to him, for any attempt to bring his 
master to justice would only result in his own destruc- 
tion, whilst the traitor would escape unscathed to pur- 
sue his dark career unmolested. If any opportunity 
for vengeance would arise without danger to himself, 
how gladly would he embrace it ! but in default of such 
a chance offering itself he had determined to murder 
his oppressor and to avoid punishment by the crime of 
suicide. But before this desperate resolve could be 
carried out he must see his daughter in safety — must 
confide her to the care of a 'husband who would remove 
her from the horrors and degradations of this accursed 
land. Now she had vanished — deserted him in his dire 
necessity — ^and the stubborn spirit of the old Israelite 
was well-nigh broken. 

The door opened, and Mosiek was recalled from the 
reverie into which he had sunk by the entrance of a 
young woman wholly unknown to 'him — a girl clad in 
the common stuS-dress peculiar to the artisan class, 
and remarkable for little except the crop of freckles 
that adorned her face and the hideous glasses which 
concealed her eyes. He rose to his feet surprised, and 
murmured apologetically that he had been bidden to 
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remain in the room by Stefan ; bnt the stranger, cutting 
short his protestations with a wave of her hand, quietly 
turned the lock, placed the key in her pocket, and 
advanced towards the wondering Jew. "Sit down,'^ 
she said, and there was a tone of irresistible command 
in her voice which caused Mosiek immediately to resume 
his seat, from whence he stared in perplexity at the 
new-comer, who stood eyeing him attentively through 
her spectacles. The old man was nervous, and the 
prolonged gaze of the stranger seemed to fascinate him, 
so that he shrank beneath it and fidgeted uneasily 
in his chair. At length she spoke, and the Jew re- 
marked that her Russian was very pure, far different 
from the broken jargon of the Polish peasantry. 

"You are Count Bodiskoff's dependant — Mosiek 
Szluma ? '' 

I am, gracious lady, though I hardly know why 
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" Why I come in thus and deign to ask you ques- 
tions, you would say,'' broke in the unknown. " Have 
patience and you will see that I am entitled to do so. 
Mosiek Szluma, do you recognise this ? '* and extending 
her hand the Jew saw upon one of the fingers a small 
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iron-ring, on which were engraved sundry characters 
in cypher. 

" Holy Abraham I ^^ he murmured, seizing the hand 
and carrying it to his lips. " Tou are one of the Secret 
Committee ! ^' 

'^ Does the cold metal not blister those perjured 
lips ? " continued the stranger, calmly, whilst the Jew 
stood before her with bowed head and terror written on 
every line of his ashy countenance. She paused a 
moment, during which the eyes of the old man wandered 
uneasily round the room as though seeking for some 
means of escape, and then continued in a clear stem 
voice, every accent of which seemed to pierce her 
listener as with the stab of a knife. 

" Mosiek Szluma, you are a traitor to the Cause, and 
worse than a traitor, for you linked yourself to the 
Society only to find out its secrets and to make a base 
profit for yourself by divulging them to the authorities. 
And, fool that you are — ^blind in your own conceit — ^you 
imagined that we were unaware of the viper that had 
crept into our midst. From the moment of your joining 
us your treachery was known, and it is only for reasons 
of our own that your punishment has been hitherto 
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deferred. Keep your hands from your pockets/' she 
added^ quietly, as her companion fumbled furtively with 
the skirt of his robe, " for if you move a finger without 
my permission I will shoot you dead/' and she drew a 
revolver from her bosom. 

Mosiek sat motionless, huddled up in his chair and 
trembling violently, whilst the stranger continued : 

'^ Your life is forfeited, and justly, but there is yet a 
means by which, perhaps, your doom may be averted 
and your daughter saved from dishonour and death.'' 

^' My daughter I — ^my Ryf ka ! " cried the old man, 
throwing himself on his knees and clinging imploringly 

to the skirt of his companion's garment. ^^What of 
her? Tell me whither they have taken her. Deal 
with me as you think fit, but let me know that my 
child is in safety." 

'^ Rise up," was the stern reply. "Should you seek 
for pity — ^you — ^who have never bestowed it? Listen 
to me. You hate Count Bodiskoff ?" — the flash in the 
old man's eye answered the question — '^ Yes ; you hate 
the cruel taskmaster who has made you lead a life of 
drudgery and degradation, who has broken his promises, 
and who will probably hand you over to the executioner 
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as your reward. Tou hate this man with the bitterest 
hatred, and you seek to be revenged upon him, but you 
fear that you may uselessly sacrifice yourself without 
obtaining the end that you have in view — Is it not so V^ 
'^ It is,'^ murmured the Jew ; ^' but how did you learn 
this ? '' 

'^Then,'^ continued the stranger, without noticing 
his question, " what would you do, not only to obtain 
the vengeance for which you pant, but to have your 
treachery pardoned and your daughter restored ? ^' 

'* I would* give my life, and ' die blessing the bene- 
factor who granted me this boon." 

"Your life is forfeit already,*^ returned the girl, 
coldly ; " but would you endeavour by devotion to the 
Cause to make amends for your past treachery and 
ingratitude ? " 

I would,'^ replied Mosiek in a low but firm voice. 
I will trust you," said Dorynka after scrutinising 
her companion for a moment, and with the words she 
replaced the pistol in her bosom. 

'* Tou wondered where I had obtained such accurate 
information about yourself and your feelings," she con- 
tinued. " Well, there is no need for further secrecy. 






« 
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and I may at once say that it was revealed to us by 
your daughter, who is under my protection." 
Tours ? " gasped the Jew. 

Yes ; and I will explain to you frankly my reasons 
for concealing her. I wanted your assistance, and I 
could only secure this properly by working on your 
feelings as a father;" this cynical avowal was made 
without a change of voice or a shade of hesitation. 

" But she is safe ? " stanmiered Mosiek. 

'^ Quite safe and perfectly happy. . Tou shall see her 
in due course. Yes ; I wanted your assistance in bring- 
ing to justice the greatest villain that ever cumbered 
the earth, Count Bodiskoff, whom you instigated to 
commit the crime of arresting an unfortunate foreigner 
and sending him to the mines in the place of a Nihilist 
delegate." 

Mosiek sank trembling into a chair as the omniscient 
stranger produced the roll of his iniquities with the 
utmost sangfroid. 

" Tou and your master imagine that the viq^im was 
drowned, and that you are both safe, but such is not 
the case. George Donnington is at this moment in 
England, and will very shortly arrive at St. Peters- 
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burg to demand justice and the punisliment of his 
enemies. This will prove rather a shock to Count 
BodiskofF, as it does to you ; but I see that you wonder 
why, having the living evidence of the deported man, I 
wanted such assistance as you could afford me. The 
reason is simple. Unless you could be compeDed to 
make a written declaration of the whole plot before it 
came to the knowledge of the Third Section you would 
be made away with as a dangerous accomplice, and 
Bodiskoff's powerful friends would save his neck by 
laying the whole blame on your shoulders. But with 
such a document in our hands his escape is impossible ; 
therefore you will at once sit down — Stefan shall bring 
pens and ink — and commit every detail of the crime 
to paper, a measure which will save you should the 
storm burst unexpectedly, and which will render your 
master's escape impossible. When you have finished 
you shall see your daughter." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BETRAYED. 

It was scarcely noon when Bodiskoff arrived at Ksionzli^ 
and not until sundown did a low wail of anguisli from 
old Basienka announce that her unfortunate master had 
found a relief from his sufferings in death. During 
these weary hours the governor had remained in the 
sick room^ listening to the stertorous breathing of the 
dying man, and revolving schemes for the future in his 
fertile brain; but directly the end ffad come he rose 
from his seat and quitted the chamber, for, strange to 
say, the general had an innate horror of being in the 
presence of a corpse. Ordering his horse, he took some 
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refresliinent, and then mounted to return to Krielf, 
accompanied by Mosiek Szluma. The latter rode two 
OP three lengths behind his superior, and wondered at 
the caprice displayed by the latter in the regulation 
of the pace. Sometimes he would spur on at a hard 
trot ; but when a few hundred yards had been covered 
he would rein in and aDow his horse to proceed at a 
slow walk. '' My taskmaster is devising some new plot. 
He little dreams of the abrupt end which will be put to 
his plans/^ thought the Jew, with moody glee. 

Not a word was exchanged between the men until 
the courtyard of the castle was reached ; then Bodis- 
koff, on dismounting, desired Mosiek to accompany him 
to his office. 

" What is the matter with you ? " asked the general 
abruptly when the door had closed behind them, and 
they were alone. "Have you and that drunken scoundrel 
Stefan been swilling brandy until your brain is on fire ? " 
For Szluma's eyes shone, and there was an excitement 
in his manner which he strove in vain to conceal. 

" We drank to the repose of the late Count's soul,'* 
replied the Jew, humbly ; '' but old Mosiek's head is 
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clear^ and he can understand all that the Excellency is 
pleased to tell him/' 

Bodiskoff eyed him suspiciously ; but his henchman 
had resumed his fawning demeanour^ and the general's 
mind was too much occupied with important matters 
to observe minor details closely. 

^^ I have news for thee." The man had no thought of 
beating about the bush with his accomplice. '' Mathias 
Schinikow has been entrapped by the Nihilists, and has 
revealed to them every circumstance of the Donnington 
affair.'' 

The Jew sank into a chair, hiding his face with the 
skirt of his robe and trembling in every joint. The 
acting was perfect, perhaps a trifle overdone. 

" God of Abraham ! " he moaned in accents of well- 
simulated distress. " Holy Aaron ! We are ruined — 
lost ! " and he swayed his shrivelled carcase to and fro 
in the extremity of his desperation. 

" Dost think I sent for thee to tell me that ? " asked 
the Russian, scornfully. ^^ Hast thou no advice to 
offer ? — ^no means to suggest by which this danger may 
be met or averted ? " — ^the Jew only rocked on his seat 
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and groaned. " Has the loss of thy daughter robbed ^ 
thee of thy senses ? Most likely she is over the 
frontier with a Christian lover, and will never trouble 
thee again/' he continued^ brutally. *' Compose thyself 
. and answer me/' he added, advancing to the crouching 
Hebrew, and shaking him roughly by the shoulder. 

As the general stood over his dependant the latter's 
face was hidden from him, otherwise the glance of un- 
controllable hatred that flashed from the Jew's eyes 
must have awakened his suspicion. ^' Speak!" he con- 
tinued, as Szluma rose slowly to his feet, and stood 
with bowed head before his tyrant. 

^' Give me time. Excellency — ^give me time I This 
blow has fallen so suddenly and unexpectedly. Will 
the master not tell his servant what plan he has devised 
himself? — ^then old Mosiek will consider if it could be 
bettered." 

'^I only heard it this, morning, and have been 
thinking of little else since/' said the Count. *' From 
what I can see, flight will be my only resource — not 
yet, but later on. Of course thou wilt accompany me ; 
even if I procured thy pardon it would be of no avail 
against the Nihilists, who must have learnt from 
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Schimkow how thou hast betrayed them. If only I 
were married to the Countess Yanina all would be well, 
and^ at the worst, we could seek our fortunes in the 
New World, with wealth to back us up. She will 
arrive here in three days, then I can press my suit, for 
there is no immediate hurry, since these accursed con- 
spirators will take their time before striking." 

That Yanina had been summoned was news to 

» 

Mosiek^ and, on hearing it, his subtle mind at once hit 
upon a scheme whereby the general's escape would be 
delayed until it was too late, and through which he 
himself might very probably reap some pecuniary ad- 
vantage, a contingency to which his sordid soul was 
always keenly alive. ''If the lady is coming to her 
dead cousin's ch&teau/' he said, musingly, "would it 
not be well if the Excellency were there to meet her; 
and," he continued, after a pause, during which he 
glanced stealthily at his patron, " since she would be in 
great distress and unprotected, the Excellency might 
constitute himself her lawful guardian by — ^by— marry- 
ing her forthwith." 

The Count, who had been striding up and down the 
room, came to a standstill as his henchman unfolded 
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this precious scheme^ and when the latter whispered 
the last words the colour forsook his f ace^ for so daring 
and desperate a project would never have entered into 
his own unassisted brain. ^' Marry her forthwith 1 '' he 
muttered. " Art thou dreaming, old man ? " 

^* No, Excellency/* returned the Jew, in a firmer 
voice^ for he was accustomed to read his master's 
thoughts, and saw that his wicked scheme was work- 
ing favourably. " This is no foolish dream, but a road 
which has been unexpectedly opened for our escape. 
You say there is no immediate hurry ? " 

" Certainly not,'* broke in Bodiskoff ; ^^ I have 
received a hint from St. Petersburg that rumours are 
aiSoat, but the authorities will not trouble themselves 
unless the accusers can produce very substantial proof, 
and this will take some time since the Englishman is 
dead" — the Jew was seized with a fit of coughing 
which threatened to choke him. 

^^ At the worst I shall be summoned to the capital to 
rebut the charges, and when the order reaches me it 
will be time enough to slip across the frontier,'* he 
continued. 

^^ Then there can be no impediment to a plan which 
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will place us in safety, and I see clearly how it can be 
managed without risk or danger of interference. The 
lady Countess is on her way to the sick bed of her 
dying cousin, and naturally her thoughts will be much 
occupied with her relative's unhappy condition. Imme- 
diately on reaching Cracow she will make inquiry, and 
in this lies the only danger, but one that can be easily 
surmounted/' 

'^ How ? '' broke in Bodiskoff, whose thoughts were 
unable to follow the intricate mazes of the Israelite's 
brain. 

''There is one plan by which it can certainly be 
done,'' continued Mosiek after a moment's reflection. 
" The Excellency must hurry forward the funeral, and 
then be on the platform at Cracow to meet the lady." 

" Thou art a fool ! " cried the Count, reverting to 
the second person in his contempt. '' Dost not see that 
the bare fact of my presence will send her back to 
Switzerland by the next train ? " 

" On the contrary, the presence of the Excellency 
will reassure the lady," continued the Jew, doggedly. 
'' The Excellency must stoop to some little deviation 
from the truth, and must say that, being on his way 
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to Warsaw, Count Bromirski had asked him to meet 
the lady and put her into the carriage which will be 
waiting. He must express his regret at being called 
away at such a time, and bid her adieu as though he 
would never see her again/* 

''By Heaven! Mosiek, you are a ready-witted rascal/* 
cried Bodiskoff, admiringly, "and I begin to see day- 
light through this precious plan of yours. But how 
about the carriage ? and supposing that she reaches 
the ch&teau, what then ? '* 

''The Excellency must put our fellows into the 
ch&teau — I will see to that — and some trusty agent 
must drive the carriage — Kurylowicz will be the very 
man. Immediately si>fter the lady Countess has started 
the Excellency must change his mind, and instead of 
taking the train to Warsaw will mount a swift horse 
which will carry him to Ksionzh and enable him to 
greet the lady on her arrival.*' 

But I need not follow the windings of this infamous 
plot in all its details, for the above conversation will 
have given a pretty clear idea of how these rascals 
proposed to carry it into execution ; let us rather revert 
to its intended victim, Yanina Bromirska, who had left 

VOL. III.' P 
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Berne on receipt of the telegram written by Count 
Bodiskoff in the name of old Basienka* I may^ how- 
ever, remind the reader that every particular of the 
scheme was made known by Mosiek Szluma to the 
Nihilist leader, Dorynka, for unless that is borne in 
mind the occurrences to be described will be un- 
accountable. 

Throughout the long and weary journey between the 
Swiss capital and Cracow Yanina had debated within 
herself whether she had done wisely in breaking the 
express commands of her mysterious friend Bertha by 
trusting herself once more on Russian soil, and at times 
the danger of the step she had taken seemed so great 
that she felt tempted to step out of the train and hurry 
back to the safe retreat she had just quitted* But then 
there rose before her mind's eye the vision of her 
kinsman stretched on his bed of suffering, and yearn- 
ing to see once more the girl whom he had loved in 
other days, and who would now represent the ancient 
family of which he was so proud, and at this thought 
the young Countess resolved to face all peril, feeling 
that it would be cruelty to leave the summons of her 
dying relative unanswered. And reflection showed her 
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that, although she was hurrying to the very place in 
which dwelt the man whom of all others she dreaded, 
the high position occupied by her former persecutor 
would in itself be a guarantee against further annoy- 
ance. The chief of the Third Section in E[herson 
could venture without remark upon many things which 
would be observed and commented on if done by the 
governor of Krielf; and, furthermore, she could not 
disguise from herself that by Count Bromirski^s death 
her own position would be entirely changed. When 
BodiskofE had urged upon her his odious suit she was, 
comparatively speaking, poor, and was, moreover, the 
ward of a man held in disfavour by the government. 
Now all would be altered, and she would be one of the 
greatest heiresses in the empire, and an object of 
solicitude to a host of unknown friends. Prince Sou- 
dakofE, also, was rapidly acquiring the favour of his 
sovereign. Altogether it appeared that the risk was 
not so very great, and with this comforting thought 
she consoled herself until the train rolled into the 
station, and, stepping on the platform, she saw herself 

confronted with Alexis Bodiskoff ! 

With head uncovered, and a respectful bow, the 

p2 
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Count advanced, as Yanina stood speechless with indig- 
nation. '^ Mademoiselle Bromirska probably did not 
expect to meet me,'* he said, in low deprecating tones, 
^' and I must sinceirely apologise for intruding my pre- 
sence where I fear it will be unwelcome ; but the fault 
is not mine as you will soon learn. I had the honour of 
an interview with Count Bromirski yesterday, and upon 
mentioning my intention of visiting Warsaw, where I 
am called on duty, he begged me to meet you — ^your 
telegram from Bem^ gave the poor fellow new life — 
and to tell you that a carriage was in waiting, to which, 
with your permission, I will conduct you, and will then 
relieve you of my further society. I had hoped at one 
time that my company would not prove so distasteful 
to the Countess Yanina ; but since it is so I can only 
humbly apologise for the past, and make amends by 
executing the orders to quit her, which, though un- 
expressed, are none the less binding on a gentleman 
and a man of honour." 

Yanina bowed stiffly, and, without trusting herself to 
reply — ^for her abhorrence of the Count was so great 
that she dreaded the commission of some incivility — 
she proceeded in the direction indicated by a courteous 
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motion of her companion's hand. Outside the station 
was a carriage^ on which she recognised the Bromirski 
arms^ and into this she lightly stepped^ disregarding 
the hand which was proffered for her assistance. A 
servant in livery closed the door, and the Count, with 
head uncovered, stood at the window. " I leave you 
now. Mademoiselle," he said with a low bow, ''and 
trust that you will never regret having complied with 
your cousin's last request.'* Then the carriage drove 
rapidly off, and the girl sank back upon the cushions 
with beating heart and a sense of indescribable relief. 

The crafty Jew had formed a perfectly right estimate 
of the thoughts that would arise in the young 
Countess's mind from the sudden appearance of her 
hated persecutor. On first seeing him a feeling of 
despair had possessed her, and she made sure that 
some new intrigue was on foot of which she would be 
the victim; but the Count's deferential manner, and 
the tone of sincerity mingled with his apologetic 
greeting, convinced her that on this occasion at least 
she had misjudged him; and the sight of the Bro- 
mirski coat-of-arms and livery had confirmed her in 
this view, so her spirits rose as the vehicle rolled 
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swiftly over the indifferent roads^ and she looked 
eagerly at hamlet or homestead^ in the hope of 
recognising it^ and bowed graciously to the peasantry, 
who drew np bareheaded to salute the occupant of 
their lord's carriage. 

At first the journey had been rapid; but with the 
fall of darkness the speed was perceptibly reduced^ 
and on one occasion they came to a considerable 
standstill, caused^ as the servant obsequiously informed 
her, by one of the horses having a stone in its foot. 
That a retainer of the house of Bromirski should 
speak Russian would have caused surprise^ if it had 
not awakened suspicion, knowing as she did the pre- 
judice entertained by her cousin against the dominant 
race ; but the singularity of this fact never struck her 
until they were in motion again, and then it was too 
late to inquire, even had she wished to do so. 

It was midnight when they arrived at the ferry 
over the Pilitsa; but, by the servant's advice, she 
retained her seat during the passage, after which the 
carriage stopped for a moment at the door of the 
" Double Eagle,'' when, notwithstanding the lateness 
of the hour, Peterkin came to the window with a 
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Bmall tray of refreshnaent. This she would have 
declined ; but the man was pertinacious. " The lady 
Countess will require all her strength/' he insisted; 
and, more to humour him than for any other reason, 
6he drank the glass of champagne which he pressed 
upon her. Then they started off afresh, and in less 
than half-an<-hour the carriage drew up at the main 
entrance of the chateau of Ksionzh. 

She was evidently expected; for there were lights 
and attendants in T;he spacious hall, and on her entry 
a" man stepped forward with a pair of candles, and 
asked whether the lady Countess would proceed at 
once to her cpusin^s apartment, or if he should conduct 
her to her own room. "The Count had dropped off 
into a sleep half-an-hour before," he added; "and 
perhajMi it would be well if the honoured lady seized 
the opportunity of gaining the rest she must so greatly 

need.'' 

Again the speech was Russian, but in her agitation 
the poor girl failed to remark it, neither did she notice 
the singularity of a man proffering his services on such 
an occasion. She simply remarked that she would 
retire to her own room, and the groom of the chambers. 
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preceding her up the staircase^ showed her into the 
apartment^ and^ after placing the candles on the table^ 
where refreshments were spread, bowed, and left her 
alone — alone ? — ^no, for as the key turned in the door 
by which the servant departed, another door at the 
further end of the room slowly opened, and a man stood 
before her with a mocking smile on his thin lips. 
'' Welcome, dear Countess, to the roof which now calls 
you mistress," said BodiskofE. '' Poor Bromirski quitted 
this wicked world three days ago, and deputed to me 
the pleasant task of receiving you/' 

No fiend could have framed a speech more horrible 
in its insolent brutality, and the unfortunate girl's 
senses nearly left her as the ruffian leisurely advanced 
towards her, lust and gratified malice gleaming in his 
bloodshot eyes. He had been drinking heavily to 
fortify himself for the present interview; his clothes 
were awry and muddy from the long ride, and the 
vinous poison of his breath completed his resemblance 
to some noisome reptile. 

His victim stood speechless, even the shriek of terror 
frozen on her lips, at the hideousness of the apparition. 
As the dove is fascinated by the baleful gaze of the 
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serpent, so stood the unhappy girl, motionless— dumb 
with horror and transfixed with terror. 

" You hardly expected me, little Countess,'' he con- 
tinued, coming to a halt some three paces distant and 
devouring her with his eyes, into which he endeavoured 
to throw a glance of loving admiration, '^ and you seem 
little pleased to see me. Tut I tut I this is no time for 
the indulgence of useless grief," for the girl had 
covered her face with her hands to shut out the 
hideous vision. " Poor Bromirski has gone to a better 
world — ^if there is such a place — and before setting out 
on the journey expressed a wish that I should shield 
you from the perils and temptations of this world by 
making you my wife. Well, I desire nothing better ; 
for, as you must remember, I always had the greatest 
admiration for you ; but, it appearing doubtful whether 
this excellent feeling was quite reciprocated on your 
part, I was compelled to resort to stratagem to withdraw 
you from your hermitage at Berne. We can spend our 
honeymoon there if you like,'* he continued, waxing 
warm at the sound of his own eloquence, ^'and then you 
will see all your old friends : neither will you have long 
to wait, for our marriage shall take place to-morrow, by 
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'vrhich time the priest will be in readiness. Now yon 
had better recover from jour fati^es in preparation 
for the ceremony. Will you not grant me one em- 
brace f '' he added^ advancing with outstretched arms. 
*' You were coy at Tiraspol^ but now that you are my 
betrothed— She-devil ! " he hissed^ stepping precipi- 
tately backwards. 

As Yanina listened to this revolting tirade and learnt 
the hideous fate that was in store for her the numbness 
which had seized her faculties gradually wore away^ and 
the inherent courage which had remained latent came 
to her aid. Not only was her maidenly modesty out- 
raged by the intrusion of this hateful ruffian in her 
chamber^ but all the pride in her nature was fired by so 
gross an insult beneath her own ancestral roof-tree. 
That she^ a Bromirska^ one of the proudest families in 
Poland, should be forcibly wooed by a coarse Muscovite 
soldier, stung her to the quick, and wrathful indignation 
roused her to immediate action. As the insolent villain 
advanced she sprang to the table, and, seizing a knife, 
made a blow at her assailant which would assuredly 
have cut short his career there and then had he not 
avoided the stroke by a spring backwards as hasty as it 
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was undignified. Now she stood before him with the 
weapon again poised in her uplifted hand^ and the look 
of determination that flashed from her eyes quelled the 
ruffian even more than the danger he had so narrowly 
escaped. 

" Go ! " she cried, briefly, taking a step towards him 
as he stood at a respectful distance eyeing her with 
mingled hatred and admiration. ''Gro, or your blood 
be on your own head ! " 

BodiskoS was brave, but he certainly was not pre- 
pared for the unforeseen turn which events had taken ; 
and he stood for a breathing-space undetermined how 
to act, then slowly walked across the room until he 
reached the door by which he had entered, followed 
step by step by the outraged girl. Here he paused for 
a moment and said with an assumption of nonchalance, 
'^ Good night, little Countess. You are excited by the 
events of the day, and do not recognise that the wisest 
course is to keep on good terms with your future 
husband. Grood night ! and I trust you will enjoy your 
last night of unwedded repose,'' and with the discharge 
of this Parthian shaft, as a cloak to his dire discom- 
fiture, he closed the door behind him, when Yanina, 
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springing forward, turned the key in the lock, and was 
now really alone. 

She staggered across the room ; for with her assail- 
ant^s departure an immediate reaction had set in, and, 
after shooting the bolt in the second door, cast herself 
upon the bed and sobbed piteously until kindly sleep 
came to her aid and she dropped off into a troubled 
slumber. This must have lasted for several hours, as 
the grey light of dawn was dimly visible in the 
chamber when she opened her eyes, and a sudden 
terror seized her as she saw a figure seated at the 
window — a vague uncertain object, whose outline was 
barely distinguishable in the dim light. With a sudden 
rush the memory of her interview with Bodiskoff came 
back, and her hand involuntarily sought the weapon 
which she had laid by her side on going to rest. This 
movement, slight as it was, did not escape the unknown, 
who, rising silently from the seat, approached the bed, 
when the trembling girl saw that the stranger was clad 
in woman's attire. Mistrustful of every one she sprang 
to her feet, and stood in an attitude of defence should 
this prove to be a new assailant; but the weapon 
slipped from her nerveless grasp as a familiar voice 
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reached her ear and a loving arm encircled her waist 
and upheld her drooping form. 

'' Yanina— dear Yanina," whispered the stranger, 
" you fail to recognise me in this gloom, and under this 
disguise, but I am your old friend, Bertha. Do you not 
know me, darling ? " But the loving words and the 
accompanying caresses were unheard and unfelt, for 
the young Countess had fainted in her companion's 
arms. 

When she recovered two forms were bending over 
her, in one of whom she now recognised Bertha 
Nikitsky; but the face of the other — a face of won- 
drous oriental beauty — ^was wholly unknown. "Sum- 
mon up your courage, dear, and regain your strength," 
whispered the former. "Drink this, and then try if 
you can stand. Be brave, Yanina, for our time is 
short." 

The girl complied, and felt inmiediate benefit from 
the draught, the strength returned to her limbs, the 
blood coursed freely through her veins, and her 
memory of the past became clear, although all the 
circumstances at present surrounding her remained a 
complete mystery. 
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''What miracle of Heaven has brought you to my 
rescue ? ^' she asked. 

"Nothing can be explained now," returned Bertha, 

« 

hastily. ''Tott must depart from this without a mo- 
ment's delay« Byfka here will be your guide, and 
when all danger is over she will tell you everything. 
Trust implicitly to her, dear, and fear nothing." 

'' Where am I to go, and why do you not accompany 
me ? " broke in the girl, imploringly. 

*' I must remain here," replied Bertha ; '' but I will 
see you in the course of a few days, when you shall 
have nothing further to dread from Alexis Bodiskoff* 
Gome this way ; the steps are steep, but you can lean 
on my shoulder " — and she led the way through the 
sliding panel and down the secret staircase which we 
have seen her mount before when on a visit to Byfka. 

In the corridor below they found old Stefan, who 
sobbed aloud as he covered the hand of his young 
mistress with kisses, then Basienka appeared with a 
peasant's dress, after assuming which Yanina and 
Byfka set forth, and made their escape from the 
ch&teau unseen by any of BodiskofE's myrmidons. 
After traversing the woods for some half-mile the road 
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was reached^ and here a sort of covered cart^ filled 
with market produce^ was waiting. In this the 
fugitives seated themselves, and, within two hours, 
Yanina found herself an honoured guest in the house 
of the Babbi Icek Askanazy, at Krielf, having on the 
road gathered such information from Byfka as the 
girl was able to bestow. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OUTWITTED. 



When Mosiek Szluma insinnated into his master's ear 
the various artifices by which Yanina Bromirska's sus- 
picions could be lulled to rest until she had entered the 
ch&teau^ where she would be wholly at the Count's 
mercy^ the Jew had no idea of the intimate relations 
existing between the Polish heiress and the Nihilist 
leader^ otherwise he would assuredly have been chary 
of laying his plans with a subtlety which^ whilst re- 
moving all chances of detection^ threatened to bring 
down much suffering on Yanina^s innocent head. 
Bertha had heard from old Basienka of the telegram 
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telegram that had been despatched to Beme^ and 
judged from her knowledge of the Countess's cou- 
rageous and compassionate nature that she would obey 
the treacherous summons^ and that Yanina should be 
in the country at the time of BodiskofE's downfall was 
greatly to be desired, but she was much annoyed at 
the pain that a meeting with the hateful Count would 
cause her friend, and she rated Mosiek soundly for 
having put the notion of a forced marriage infco his 
patron's head. It was in vain that the Jew pointed 
out that the heiress's presence would relieve them 
from all apprehension on the score of BodiskofE's 
sudden flight, and that means could easily be found to 
postpone the marriage until the toils had closed com- 
pletely around the intending bridegroom; all his 
arguments were as naught to Bertha compared with 
the sorrow that would inevitably be inflicted on Yanina, 
and she prepared at once to foil the scheme, forcing 
old Szluma to co-operate with her to this end. 

When BodiskofE had resolved on carrying out his 
henchman's plan the management of the ch&teau had, 
at the latter's own suggestion, been left to him, and, by 
Bertha's orders, every facility was afforded for the 
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introduction of the general's retainers into the man- 
sion, old Stefan and his wife raising* no objections, but 
wrapping themselves in the impenetrable stupidity of 
age and grief. By the Nihilist girl's desire she was 
engaged as handmaiden, to the young Countess, under 
her assumed name of Dorynka, and the room with the 
sliding panel prepared for the heiress on her arrival. 
Bertha calculating on being able to effect her friend's 
escape before Bodiskoff could annoy her by his solici- 
tations or threats, and lodging her in safety at the 
Babbi Askanazy's house, with Byfka as a companion. 

The latter part of this plan had been carried out, but 
the Nihilist had been unable to prevent the terrible 
scene between Bodiskoff and his prisoner. It had been 
no part of the general's programme to visit Tanina 
immediately on her arrival, and in the morning she 
would have left the house, but the brandy he drank 
had rendered him reckless, and he yielded to an uncon- 
trollable desire to bring this haughty beauty to her 
knees, with the result that I have already described. 

Bodiskoff on quitting his victim's presence had 
renewed his potations to drown the memory of that 
signal defeat, and it was late when he awoke on the 
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following morning, the fumea of the brandy still 
lingering in his muddled brain. At first he could not 
make out Where he was, for the room and its fittings 

were strange to him, but a glance downwards at his 
spurred boots recalled the ride from Cracow, and the 
memory of the whole scene with the Countess came 
back to him. With a muttered curse on the liquor 
which had tempted him to this indiscretion, he sprang 
to his feet and pulled furiously at the bell, shouting 
for a flask of champagne when Mosiek hurried in in 
obedience to the summons. Having eased his throbbing 
temples by a draught of the sparkling wine, he 
cautiously plied his henchman with questions, and 
learnt that the Countess had not yet arisen, although 
it was now nearly noon. 

''Dorynka knocked at the lady's door half-an-hour 
ago," said the Jew, " but no answer was returned, so, 
thinking that the fatigue of the journey had worn her 
mistress out, the girl let her sleep on." 

'^ She did right," observed BodiskofE, to whom this 
intelligence gave much satisfaction, as it would afford 
him time to make his toilette before again facing the 
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desperate maiden. " Who is this Dorynka?'' he asked; 
^^ is she to be trusted ? " 

^^ She is true as steel, Excellency/' chuckled Mosiek. 
^' Both she and her father Peterkin of the ' Double 
Eagle ' depend too much on your Excellency's good- 
will to ask unnecessary questions/* 
« 

^^ Well, let me know the moment the Countess is 
stirring and see that our fellows have all they want 
from the cellar. . Stanislaus Bromirski had a fair idea 
of good wine/' he muttered to himself, tossing off 
another bumper before proceeding with his ablutions. 

In due course the governor of Krielf emerged from 
his chamber, breakfasted, solaced himself with a 
cigar— during the consumption of which he had an 
interview with Kurylowicz, and despatched that worthy 
to the town until further orders — and then bethought 
him that it was very strange that his intended bride 
had given no sign of life during all these hours. '' She 
cannot be dead, surely!'' he muttered, terrified at a 
thought which meant the complete frustration of his 
scheme ; ^^ but there is no knowing what these proud 
devils will do when pushed to desperation. Ho! 
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Mosiek ! seek Dorynka, and tell her to visit her mistress's 
chamber and see if she wants aught. Let her make 
an entry if no answer be given to her summons. 
Hasten, old rogue, for the lady may be ill/* 

The ten minutes that passed before the return of his 
henchman was a time of terrible suspense to BodiskofP. 
The idea that Yanina had sought safety from his em- 
braces in self-destruction had never entered his mind 
before, but the thought now assumed gigantic propor- 
tions as he recalled the many instances in which her 
unhappy countrywomen had seized this mode of escape 
from dishonour. . Not a shadow of pity for the guile- 
less victim mingled with his speculations, for the man's 
brutal egotism rendered him callous to the sufferings 
of others. The broad fact that loomed before his mind 
was his own desperate position if such a tragedy had 
been enacted. Then flight — immediate flight — ^would 
be his only resource, and even this step was beset with 
innumerable dangers. ^^ Well, what is it ? '' he cried, 
as Mosiek and Dorynka appeared, the former panting 
and wheezing with the unwonted haste that he had 
exercised, the latter looking pale beneath her mask of 
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freckles. '^ Speak ! " he cried, as they stood before 
him. " Is the Countess ill ? '' 

^' Be patient, Excellency — ^be calm I " gasped the old 
man, apparently in agony of terror. " The lady is not 
in her room . . . she has . . . has escaped ! ^' 

For an instant the Count stood motionless, stunned 
by the intelligence,, then stepping forward in a pa- 
roxysm of fury he seized the hapless Jew by the collar, 
shook him as a terrier does a rat, and would have 
hurled him to the ground had not Dorynka, with great 
presence of mind, extended her arms and prevented his 
shrivelled carcase from falling. 

*' Is that your boasted good management ? '^ hissed 
the general, the words issuing slowly between his 
clenched teeth, "Dog, you shall be hanged I ^* then 
he strode from the room, and was heard in the hall 
loudly calling for his horse. 

" He will escape I " gasped Mosiek, whom Dorynka 
had deposited in a chair. '^ He will get over the 
frontier and then revenge will be impossible.'' 

Even his companion was startled at the look of con- 
centrated hate that was visible on the Jew's face as the 
thought of his odious oppressor's escape crossed his 
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mind, and she replied soothingly, "Have no fear on that 
score; my plans are too well laid and the net that I have 
woven too fine to admit of this king-sturgeon slipping 
through the meshes. That he will attempt to save 
himself by flight is certain, but the only road to safety 
lies across the ferry at Duninovo, and thither we must 
betake ourselves at once. Art thou able to move, old 
man ? " 

Szluma rose to his feet, his whole body shaking with 
the devouring hate that was consuming him and which 
seemed to have partially weakened his intellect. 

'^ Come, gracious lady," he muttered, moving feebly 
towards the door. " Come ! Old Mosiek will be thy 
guide — old Mosiek has gold and will protect thee. 
God of Abraham ! — Grod of Isaac ! — Grod of Jacob ! — 
Almighty Jehovah ! '^ he cried, suddenly sinking on 
his knees and extending both quivering hands towards 
Heaven. " Grant me this my solitary prayer and de- 
liver this wolf — ^this prowling spoiler of the sheepfolds, 
into my power, then deal with Thine erring servant as 
may seem best to Thy divine wisdom.'' 

The old man's appearance as he gasped forth his 
hideous supplication was appalling, and Dorynka, 
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Nihilist as she was^ shrank back aghast at this cry for 
vengeance. 

3ie 3ie 3ie 3ie :|( :|e 

On leaving the chateau Bodiskoff spurred his horse 
into a furious gallop, for fear had entirely mastered his 
better judgment, and he dreaded the appearance of an 
enemy at each turn of the road. Yanina Bromirska 
had escaped — ^by what deviFs agency he neither knew 
nor cared — ^was at large, and had of course sotight 
safety amongst the tenantry on the estate. He knew 
the devotion manifested by the Polish peasantry for the 
ancient proprietors of the soil, as also the bitter hatred 
borne by them against the conquering Bussians. The 
girl whom he had deceived and insulted was now their 
mistress, and if her wrongs were made known to them 
there would be a gathering, a tying of scythe-blades on 
poles, a furbishing of muskets, a girding-on of knives, 
and a wild host clamouring for the blood of the mis- 
creant who had outraged their lady. / Even within his 
castle at Krielf he would be unsafe ! 

But as the distance from the ch&teau increased, and 
he remarked the stolid demeanour of the country-people 
whom he passed, this fear of immediate danger lessened. 
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and lie reined in his horse to a sharp trot, which he 
maintained until the town was reached* Arrived at 
the castle he repaired to his office, and began his pre- 
parations for the flight on which he was determined 
by burning any papers of a compromising nature. This 
done he secured about his person all the money — 
government and other — on which he could lay his hand, 
after which he sat down at his desk and wrote. 

^^ That will make a finish of your career, friend 
Szluma," he muttered, fastening and addressing the 
letter after he had run it over with his eye ; "and I will 
not leave it here, but post it myself at Duninovo.'' 

Thrusting the document^ in his breast he sought the 
courtyard, where a fresh horse was standing ready 
saddled, and after a careless remark to his major-domo 
that he was returning to Ksionzh, where he would pass 
the night, was about to throw himself into the saddle 
when Kurylowicz appeared. 

" Is all going well. Excellency ?^^ whispered the spy. 

" Admirably, friend,'^ returned the general. " Hark 
ye," and he bent his face until it almost touched the 
listener's ear. " The falcon and the dove were mated 
at noon, and a rich reward shall soon be yours.'^ 
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^^ Your Excellency is a wonderful man," returned the 
agent, and, falling back, he watched the Count as he 
rode slowly down the hill with a look of genuinei admira- 
tion. 

Bodiskoff followed the road leading to the ch&teau 
until he was out of sight of the town, then, taking a 
bridle-path to the left, he continued along it until the 
main thoroughfare between Duninovo and Krielf was 
struck, which brought him to the former place a little 
after dusk. Anxiety, fear, and want of food had all 
united to weaken and depress him, so the Hght sus- 
pended over the main entrance of the ^' Double Eagle '^ 
was most welcome, and he was unusually polite to 
Peterkin, when the burly innkeeper hastened out to 
hold his stirrup and inquire what orders he could 
execute for the Excellency. 

*' How do the peasantry regard Count Bromirski^s 
death ? " he asked, carelessly, before surrendering the 
bridle to his host. 

'^ They love the family. Excellency," returned 
Peterkin ; " but the late lord was unknown to most of 
them." 

They have not seen anything of their new mistress, 
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I suppose ? '' continued Bodiskoff, and despite his efforts 
there was a shade of anxiety in his voice. 

" The lady Countess is at the ch&teau^ I believe, but, 
of course, she has not yet been seen in public. She 
crossed the ferry between eleven and twelve last 
night.'' 

Last night I Less than twenty-four hours I Why, it 
seemed a century to the Count ; and how calmly the 
fellow spoke of it all ! However, he was safe so far, 
and would have ample time to recruit his strength 
before continuing his flight. 

*' Stable my horse and feed him well,*' he continued, 
throwing the reins to Peterkin. " Then show me into 
a quiet room and let me have some supper. Give me 
of thy best, and remember, friend, that as I am bound 
on a short journey for state purposes it were wiser not 
to let the boors revelling within know that I am under 
thy roof. Dost understand ? " 

^^ The Excellency may rely on my discretion," replied 
the man, with a low bow. '^ Hist I Dorynka I Show 
the Excellency to the guest-room at the back of the 
house." 

Bodiskoff started at hearing the girl's name, for he 
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had quite forgotten her connection with the village 
inn, and had not Peterkin already led the horse several 
paces away he would have remounted and ridden on to 
the ferry, but the first words uttered by Dorynka dis- 
pelled his fear, 

^^ Has the Excellency found the lady Countess ? '^ she 
asked. **He has been searching for her, of course, 
and is wearied. Poor old Szluma was not to blame, 
noble sir. The lady knew the house in her childhood, 
and I think it most probable that she has not left it yet. 
Those ancient mansions are full of secret hiding-places, 
and perhaps old Basienka — fool though she appears — 
has assisted her new mistress in concealing herself in 
some part of the premises forgotten by every one but 
the old retainers. Such must be the case. Excellency, 
for if the Countess had communicated with the pea- 
santry I must have heard of it, for many of them are 
carousing inside at this moment.'' 

**Why did you not mention this before I left the 
house?" asked Bodiskoff, angrily. 

" The Excellency threw himself upon his horse and 
galloped away before I had revived the old Jew, whom 
terror had completely broken down," returned the girl. 
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I made such inquiry as was possible myself, and then 
hastened back here in case the lady should cross the 
ferry/' 

'* You should have left the dog, Mosiek, to his fate,'' 
said the Eussian, brutally. '* But you acted for the 
best, and shall be well rewarded." Dorynka curtsied. 
" Now bring me wine and supper, for I am in want of 
both." 

When the girl had withdrawn Bodiskoff flung himself 
upon the sofa and thought over this new theory pro- 
pounded by the innkeeper's daughter, and the longer 
he pondered upon it the more likely it seemed to be, the 
correct solution of Yanina's disappearance. Despite 
their outward show of stolid indifference the old steward 
and his wife had suspected some intrigue, and when 
this was confirmed by their mistress they had secreted 
her in some of the many recesses of the old house known 
only to the retainers of the family. Why, the ch&teau 
was like a rabbit-warren, and must abound with lurking- 
places in which a slim girl could be securely packed for 
months. How many similar instances had come to his 
knowledge during the Polish rising of '64. He remem- 
bered the search there had been for Andreas Basilitski, 
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who vanished from human ken when there was a reward 
of ten thousand roubles on his head^ — a nice round sum 
that Bodiskoff^ then an enterprising subaltern^ hoped to 
have gained himself. The fellow baulked the blood- 
hounds^ and his fate ren^ained a mystery until last year^ 
when the present Bussian 'possessors of the Basilitski 
castle thought to improve the ramshackle old ruin by 
pulling down one wing. Then the skeleton of a man 
was found in the thickness of the wall^ with a diary 
beside it, wherein it was recorded how the writer grew 
weaker daily from famine, whilst hourly the rats waxed 
bolder and bolder. BodiskofE had been favoured with 
a glimpse of that ghastly journal, and the final entry 
had tickled his sense of humour greatly : — ^' Six days 
now, and my fingers refuse to perform their office ! 
They are around me in hundreds, and their eyes bum 
into my soul ... If I remain motionless an instant 
their teeth meet in the living flesh . . . Oh, Bussia! 
Bussial . • . Is there justice in Heaven?" 

Yes, the vermin had consumed ten thousand roubles' 
worth of Polish carrion. Fancy, if the same fate should 
befall the little Countess. The rats would find her 
more to their liking than stalwart Andreas . . . Hah f 
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here was Dorynka with wine. What would the rascal 
Basilitski have given for a draught of this noble 
vintage ? 

When the Count had finished supper his spirits rose 
to such a degree that he determined to postpone further 
flight until the following day. He would sleep at the 
" Double Eagle," and in the morning would cause a 
thorough search of the old ch&teau to be made. The 
fair Yanina was worth considerably more than the 
insurgent noble, and the same fate should not befall her 
if he could help it. So he summoned Dorynka, gave 
directions that a chamber should be prepared, and 
ordered the attendance of Peterkin with more wine. 
An unaccountable exhilaration of spirits seemed to have 
gained possession of him, and he needed a companion. 
Well, the landlord should be the partner of his carouse, 
in default of a better man, and he would gain from him 
much information about the Ksionzh estate, which was 
his in right of his charming bride— or would be, to- 
morrow. By-the-bye, he had forgotten all about the 
priest whom he had summoned. Never mind ; the holy 
father would be in readiness to tie the nuptial knot at a 
moment's notice ; for the gentlemen of his cloth cling 
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lovingly to the flesh-pots. And he had not yet posted 
the letter that he carried in his breast. So much the 
better, for he might still need the services of the old 
Hebrew blood-sucker. Now to forget his recent fears 
and troubles in bumpers, pottle deep. 

Peterkin was a right proper boon companion in the 
important respect that he never spared the bottle 
himself nor allowed his guest's glass to remain one 
moment empty. Moreover he suited the Count, inas- 
much as he never ventured to gainsay any of the 
statements made by that gentleman, although these 
occasionally bordered on the marvellous, and would 
have taxed the credulity of a less complaisant comrade ; 
for, as the liquor mounted into his head, BodiskoS 
became boastful, hinting, not obscurely, that a few 
hours would see him master of the Ksionzh domain, 
when it would rest entirely with him to make or mar 
the fortunes of the "Double Eagle." At such times 
Peterkin overflowed with gratitude and with profes- 
sions of service, all of which were gracefully echoed by 
Dorynka, who frequently entered the room to see if 
more refreshment was wanted. Thus the evening 
passed very pleasantly with the Count; for not the 
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slightest obstruction arose to thwart his humour, and 
in the glow of the wine-cup his future looked bright 
with roseate hues. But even the drinking power of 
such an accomplished toper as Bodiskoff is limited, and 
he declared that after one final flask he must retire. 
" Do not leave us, my pretty Dorynka," he cried as the 
girl was withdrawing to execute his order. " What is 
the juice of the grape un wedded to the smile of fair 
woman ? Trash — ^poor stuff ! Let thy father bring it 
and stay thou with me.** 

The girl seemed for a moment disconcerted at this 
gallant request ; but she resumed her seat at the side 
of the table furthest removed from their guest, and 
merely remarked, ^^ From the iron bin, father — ^four 
bottles.** 

'' Pour bottles 1 ** cried Bodiskoff. '' Thou knowest 
how to push the interests of the house, my Dorynka ! 
But never mind, thou shalt pay forfeit for the cheat by 
one kiss — one little kiss,** he continued, rising from his 
chair and advancing unsteadily towards her. 

She also arose and retreated, keeping the table 
between her and the amorous general, and when the 
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latter had gained such a position that his back was 
towards the door she suddenly drew from her bosom a 
small silver whistle^ and its clear note rang shrilly 
through the room. 

'^ Treachery, by God ! *' cried the Bussian, Sobered in 
a moment, and his hand instinctively sought for his 
sword«hilt ; but the weapon had been laid aside, and 
before he could make a pace towards it four men 
rushed into the room, headed by Peterkin, and in a 
few seconds he lay on the floor, bound, helpless, and 
darting glances of rage and defiance at his victorious 
assailants. 

''Take him below,'* said Dorynka, briefly;, "and if 
he attempts to cry out apply the gag.*' 

But Bodiskoff, though a heartless ruffian, was no 
craven, and not the certainty of immediate release 
would have wrung one coward supplication from his 
lips. Like the gaunt wolf of his own forests he would 
die mute ; for that life was ended, he felt, in presence 

9 

of these stem, unfiinching eyes bent so pitilossly upon 
him. They raised him from the ground and carried him 
to the trap-door in the floor, which was now open, and 
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from thence down the ladder leading to the cellar 
beneath. Here the cords that secured his legs were 
loosened^ and his bearers placed him at one end of a 
long table formed of rough planks resting on trestles^ 
on which were placed two lamps, their flickering flames 
revealing the forms of six men — ^three at each side— 
whilst at the further end stood a vacant chair. He 
knew by intuition that he was before a Nihilist tribunal, 
and that only the arrival of the president was wanted 
to make the court complete. 

The prisoner made no struggle, neither did he break 
the silence that ensued, but stood erect before his 
judges, only the rapid heaving of his chest and the 
nervous twitching of the lips as he gnawed his mous- 
tache betraying the emotion under which he laboured. 
Once, when a bowed, shrivelled form emerged from the 
darkness and looked with devilish malice into the 
captive's face, did the latter find use for his tongue, 
and then it was but to utter the single word '^ Dog ! '* 
at the sound of which Mosiek Szluma in his frenzy 
spat insolently at his hated master. 

Some five minutes were passed in this waiting, at the 
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end of which a slight rustling was heard and the inn- 
keeper^s daughter^ Dorynka, passing along the cellar, 
gained the end of the table, at which stood the pre- 
sident's chair, in which she took her seat, after motioning 
her colleagues, who had risen in respectful greeting, to 
do the same. Then without ceremony or introduction 
this mysterious girl addressed the prisoner, who re- 
marked that her language was polished and refined; 
whilst the whole demeanour betokened one far removed 
from the rank of life it had pleased her to assume. The 
clouded spectacles were now laid aside, and the clear 
eyes looked calmly at the captive, who would have 
shrunk beneath them had pride not compelled him to 
support their gaze unflinchingly. 

"Brothers," she said, '^the task for .which I came 
among you is now successfully accomplished; and Alexis 
Bodiskoff, the bitter enemy of our Society, is a prisoner 
in our hands, and this is the last time that you will be 
called upon to meet me here, since, before an hour has 
passed, I shall quit Duninovo. As you know, we are 
not here to try the man who stands before us. A 
higher court has already pronounced his doom, and 
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it is in obedience to its orders that our present pro- 
ceedings are taken ; but, as the prisoner is unaware of 
the sentence of that court and also of the particular 
crime for which he has been condemned, it is my duty 
to inform him of these particulars." 

Hitherto she had been addressing the people on 
either side of her and the men who guarded the 
prisoner, now she directed her attention to the latter 
alone. 

'^ Alexis Bodiskoff,^^ she continued, " for many years 
past you have been the relentless persecutor of a Society 
that never in any way injured you or yours, but whom 
you have unceasingly harassed for no loftier cause 
than your own personal aggrandisement and the 
acquisition of wealth. We can respect those who, 
differing from us in their views, oppose us openly ; 
but for the wretch so contemptible as to seek power 
by the destruction of his fellow-creatures we have no 
pity. You are of these ignoble beings, as your con- 
science — ^if you have one — ^must tell you. Although 
powerful we are long-suffering, and not until you com- 
mitted a crime of unexampled treachery, followed by 
an act of wanton cruelty, was your destruction resolved 
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on. For certain reasons of your own you misused 
your position as chief of the Third Section in Kherson, 
and entrapped an innocent foreigner, who was ob- 
noxious to you, procuring his transportation to Siberia 
under the name of Ivan Ivanovitch. Perhaps this 
would have been matter of indifference to us, for we 
do not profess to right every wrong perpetrated by 
those in authority; but you went further — exhibiting 
more than the ordinary cruelty of the clasa to which 
you belong. There was a poor woman, the wife of the 
real Ivan Ivanovitch, whom you caused to be confronted 
with your victim, her supposed husband, and you in- 
sinuated to the judges that her denial of the man 
arose from obstinacy that would be overcome by such 
discipline as is dealt out in our prisons. This unhappy 
girVs condition — she was on the point of becoming a 
mother — could not save her, and under the harshness 
of this discipline — ^I make use of no stronger expres- 
sion — she died, after bearing a hapless infant, who 
perished also. Then the Society learnt the fiend with 
whom they had to struggle, and the order for your 
destruction went forth.^' 
Here she paused for a moment, regarding the pri- 
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soner, who still held his head erect and wreathed his 
lips into a contemptnons smile. 

'^ Alexis BodiskofF/' she continued, ^^ for the murder 
of Felinska Nikitsky you were condemned, and are 
shortly about to meet your doom, not at our hands 
but at the hands of your own peers." The captive 
showed signs of agitation. ^* You procured the banish- 
ment of th« Englishman George Donnington, and when 
you received news of his dearth you imagined that all 
traces of your crime were removed. Fool ! he lives — 
not only lives, but is now in Europe, whilst the order 
for your arrest is already issued by the authorities at 
the capital. The man .whom you condemned to de- 
struction iip not an obscure merchant, but one of rank 
and position in his own country. Now, do you under- 
stand what is meant by leaving you to the mercy of 
your own class? We saved the Englishman — ^we, the 
Nihilists, whom you persecuted — in order that he might 
appear in person before our Emperor and show him the 
iniquities that are wrought daily in his name.'' 

'^ Kill me I '' cried Bodiskoff, hoarsely; "kill me, for 
I am guilty ; but spare me this.^' 
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^^It is not in my power," replied the president; 
" for I am but the humble instrument in the hands of 
others. This degradation which will befall you is the 
just punishment allotted to your crimes, and must be 
undergone. That awful wilderness to which you have 
consigned so many of your fellow-creatures, whether 
innocent or guilty, will be your own abode until the 
God whom you profess to worship thinks fit to end 
your sufEerings. We shall detain you here until the 
oflScers of justice arrive ; and that such will be your 
end WE will provide.^^ 

The unhappy man stood before his judge in mute 
despair; the bearing of indifference had fled, and he 
trembled in every joint. Death he could have met 
as became a soldier; but this disgrace — ^this public 
ignominy — ^was worse than twenty deaths I 

^^Now that I have performed my duty to my 
superiors," continued Dorynka, "let me say a few 
words on my own accounts You wonder, perhaps> who 
I am — I, who have hunted you dowir and brought you 
to the punishment you deserve I Listen, and you shall 
know. Felinska, whom you caused to be murdered. 
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was my dead brother's wife ; whilst Yanina Bromirska 
is my dearest friend. Alexis BodiskofF, I am — Bertha 
Nikitsky ! '' 

The wretched man swayed helplessly to and fro, then 
fell heavily to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BIOT. 

Thb Baron von Stahlberg was not, as a" rule, an early 
riser. The small detachment of troopers under his 
command was composed of steady, reliable men, headed 
by a thoroughly trustworthy sergeant, therefore the 
duties attached to the young man's office were light — 
so few, indeed, that, as we have seen, he found no 
better recreation for his many leisure hours than to 
fall desperately in love with Byfka, the beautiful 
daughter of old Mosiek Szluma. Since the girl's dis- 
appearance the Baron had felt very miserable, for his 
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altacliment was sincere, and had given tim a new 
interest in life. Other entanglements, and so-called 
^' affairs of the heart," had often before this , created a 
temporary interest, and served to beguile the time, 
but this was the first instance in which pure affection 
had taken root in his breast, and the plant throve 
vigorously in the virgin soil. 

That she loved him he knew, for the girl^s ardent 
nature had forbidden all the coy concealment that 
daughters of a less-impassioned race employ to cloak 
their feelings, and, being assured of this, his sorrow 
and perplexity at her mysterious retirement were 
great, and he passed whole days in the solitude of his 
quarters, resisting the pressing invitations sent to him 
by the general, and brooding moodily over the absence 
of his beloved. 

As we have seen, he had broken his reserve suffi- 
ciently to consult his superior on the subject of the 
girl's disappearance ; but Bodiskoff, even had he been 
willing, was unable to afford his young friend any 
enlightenment ; and their joint visit to Duninovo, de- 
scribed in an earlier chapter, was equally fruitless in 
its results. Had the Baron been of the same metal as 
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his general he would have employed spies and lavished 
gold, but this course he shrank from adopting out of 
deference to the maiden. His passion was pure, and 
trusted implicitly in its object, confident that some 
sufficient reason had compelled her to retire for a time, 
and the young man was too loyal to employ underhand 
means for the discovery of a secret which, though 
entailing much present suspense and misery, was, 
doubtless, kept from him for some wise purpose. We, 
who are privileged people, and have been admitted 
behind the scenes, know that all inquiry on the subject 
would have been fruitless, for the place of Eyfka's 
concealment was known only to Dorynka and to Stefan 
and his wife ; but that the young man refrained from 
any attempt to remove his anxiety by such a method 
proves beyond question that his passion was pure and 
his love sincere. 

On the day following Count BodiskofPs seizure by 
the Nihilists von Stahlberg had gone through the daily 
routine of parading his men; had learnt incidentally 
from his sergeant that the governor was absent from 
the castle; had smoked three cigars whilst moodily 
patrolling the unsavoury streets of Krielf , a proceeding 
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undertaken daily in the faint hope that accident 
would reveal to him the whereabouts of his lady-love ; 
and had then mounted his horse for a solitary ride into 
the country, during which he could think the whole 
business out afresh for the hundredth time* Accident 
rather than design led him to select the main road to 
Warsaw, and, when clear of the town, he reined in his 
horse and suffered the animal to plod along at its own 
pace, which was of a leisurely nature, not likely to 
disturb the rider's train of thoughts. 

Though he had fought his duels, drank oceans of 
champagne, and had committed most of the follies 
common to young men of wealth and some position, 
von Stahlberg had never been vicious, and, with the 
growth of true love in his heart, had arisen a disgust 
for the senseless dissipation of other days. He was 
of German stock, and had inherited much of the calm 
reflective faculty of the Teutonic race, hence he was 
given to reasoning things out, and not prone to trust 
himself solely to the dictates of passion. That his 
whole future happiness was bound up in Eyfka he 
knew, but, even supposing him to have recovered the 
errant damsel, many grave objections stood in the way 
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of his making her his wife. Of these^. religion was 
the chief. The Hebrews were regarded with ill-con- 
joealed scorn and dislike throughoat the Czar's do* 
minions, and for a Russian officer to wed one of the 
despised race meant social ostracism. Though he 
were rich as Croesus, and the girl beautiful as the 
Paphian Aphrodite, both would be included in the 
ban that society would pronounce against them, and 
von Stahlberg fully understood all that this meant, 
and recognised the futility of fighting against such 
narrow-minded prejudice. But, on the other hand, 
what to him were rank and position without Byf ka ? 
and, if she could bring herself to abandon the ancient 
faith of her fathers for his sake, it would ill become 
him to weigh too closely the paltry sacrifices he would 
be called upon to make in return. Besides, Bussia 
was not the only country in the world, and had he 
*not often been reminded by pure Muscovites that the 
Teutonic element in the empire was a canker and a 
sore, and the Grermans a band of pushing aliens, who 
were absorbing the high places and the wealth of 
the country? He had laughed good-humouredly at 
such splenetic charges formerly^ but now they came 
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back and reminded him how litUe interest he possessed 
in the land that was his only by the merest accident 
of birth. Why should he not suit himself in so im- 
portant a matter as the choice of a wife? He had 
no near relatives whose wishes he was bound to con- 
sult> or whose caprice he felt compelled to obey. Cir-* 
cumstances had made him rich, whilst leaving him 
unshackled by the ties that might induce other men 
to hesitate. It was only the other day that he stumbled 

I 

across a book bearing on America. Why should he 
not take himself and his bride to a land where aU 
men were equal, where no prejudices of caste or religion 

found a foothold, where but these meditationis 

were abruptly interrupted by his horse neighing loudly, 
and, looking up, he saw a cloud of dust advancing 
towards him, from the midst of which flashed the 
glint of sabre and helmet. Troops, evidently; but 
why were they tearing along at that reckless pace? 
Yon Stahlberg was in uniform himself, and, drawing 
up by the roadside, he awaited the advent of the new- • 
comers. 

When at some fifty paces distant the squadron 
drew rein, but their leader advanced towards the 
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young officer^ accompanied by a civilian^ a tall sun- 
burnt fellow, with a long beard, a foreigner evidently, 
and one whose seat showed he was no stranger to 
the pigskin. Spurring forward to meet them, von 
Stahlberg saw that the officer was in a generates 
uniform, and he raised his hand to salute his superior. 

"Are you the Baron von Stahlberg ?^^ asked the 
latter, hastily. 

I am, general." 

Then you have received the order ? He is 
arrested ? " 

" I have received no order, neither have I arrested 
any one,'^ returned the young man in amazement. 

" When did you leave Krielf, sir ? '^ asked the 
general, sharply. 

" Some three hours ago," answered von Stahlberg. 
•• All was quiet enough there then." 

'^ And you received no despatch last night directing 
you to arrest Count BodiskofE ? " 

'* Not a line. The Count left the castle yesterday 
afternoon after a short visit. He has been staying for 
the last day or two at Ksionzh, the estate of Count 
Bromirski, who died a few days ago." 
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" Then you think there is no fear of his having 
escaped across the frontier ? " 

" Not the slightest/^ answered the Baron, still lost in 
amazement. 

"There must be some confounded treachery at 
work/^ muttered the old officer, " otherwise the letter 
would have reached you. It seems that the arrest has 
not yet been effected, Monsieur le Comte," he con- 
tinued, turning towards the tall civilian, and now 
speaking in French ; " but the man is safe enough, 
and we need not break our horses down by hurrying. 
Lieutenant von Stahlberg, you will be good enough to 
accompany us. Let me present you to my friend, the 
Count de Haslemere. Now, forward, gentlemen. We 
shall reach Krielf in an hour's time." 

During the ride poor von Stahlberg found no op- 
portunity for gratifying the very pardonable curiosity 

ft 

that was consuming him, for General Kristoff spoke 
but little, and then on indifferent subjects, and the 
Baron was compelled to follow his superior's lead ; 
while Haslemere's French was not based on that deep 
study of a language which makes its happy possessor 
glad to plunge into small talk ; besides, the sharp trot 
VOL. III. S 
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at which they rode was not favourable to conversation, 
so the Baron was obliged to chew the cud of liis 
own reflections until a small eminence was reached, 
from the top of which the town of Krielf could be 
seen beneath them. Here the young oflScer drew 
bridle, and, after gazing a moment, cried, "There is a 
fire, general — ^Look ! I see the flames leaping up into 
the air. It is in the Jewish quarter apparently.'* 

^^You are right,'' returned the older man, after a 
brief glance through his field-glasses. '' Ride on, sir, 
and see what is the matter. We will follow you." 

Von Stahlberg saluted, dashed the spurs into his 
horse, and galloped at speed down the gentle incline ; 
but, at the sound of other hoofs in his rear, he turned 
in the saddle, and saw that he was closely followed by 
Haslemere. The Englishman could not resist the 
temptation of becoming a participator in this new 
excitement. 

I must now ask the reader to go back to the spy 
Kurylowicz, whom we saw on the preceding aft-emoon 
in the courtyard of the castle, from whence he had 
watched Count BodiskofE depart with a murmured 
tribute of admiration to the latter's greatness. Now 
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that his master had really wedded the Polish heiress 
there would be nothing more to fear, and he, as a 
faithful friend and accomplice, would receive the 
reward to which he was so justly entitled. Filled with 
joy and self-satisfaction at this thought, he entered the 
castle and proceeded to the Count^s office for the 
purpose of appropriating a few of the cigars that were 
always kept there. 

Kurylowicz was a police-agent, and his work in that 
department of the state had taught him the value of 
minute observation; therefore, when he found a fire 
still smouldering in the stove in the Count's sanctum, 
and perceived moreover the charred remains of burnt 
papers in the ashes, he naturally wondered what docu- 
ments his master had made away with, and why he 
should have left the side of his newly-acquired bride 
for the purpose of destroying them. And the longer he 
thought of the matter the less he liked the look of it, 
and the nearer he arrived at the truth; for in many 
respects our spy was a very long way from a fool. A 
careful scrutiny showed signs of a hurried destruction 
of papers that to a less experienced eye would have 
been invisible — a torn scrap here and there, or a drawer 

s 2 
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not completely closed. Stooping down lie carefully 
removed the crumpled tinder from the aslies^ but the 
fragile matter became dust in his hands; then, prompted 
by some, inexplicable impulse, he made for the iron safe 
which stood in the corner, and tried the handle — ^it was 
unlocked, and the door opened at his touch ! With 
trembling hands he pulled out the drawers and searched 
the various compartments. Not a rouble ! although he 
knew that a considerable sum had arrived within the 
last few days, and had not yet been paid away. Every 
copeck had vanished F and with this discovery came 
the knowledge that his traitorous master had fled, 
without a word of warning to the subordinate villain, 
who was left to face the consequences of their mutual 
crime alone. 

He dropped into the Count^s chair — ^little fear of its 
rightful master disturbing him! — and endeavoured to 
compose his mind, when there came a sharp tap at the 
door, and BodiskofE^s orderly appeared with a letter. 
" For the Baron von Stahlberg," he said, ^^ and marked 
^ Immediate.* How shall I get it to him, for I cannot 
leave at present ? " 

" Give it to me," answered Kurylowicz, more to get 
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rid of the man than for any other motive. "I am going 
down the hill in a few minutes, and will drop it at his 
quarters.*' 

The man complied, only too glad to be saved a walk, 
and Kurylowicz sat on staring absently at the missive. 
Gradually it struck him as strange that a man in the 
Baron's subordinate position should receive' a letter 
requiring prompt attention, and, ever suspicious, he 
determined on mastering its contents. Opening the 
envelope presented no difficulty to him — ^he had done 
the same thing a hundred times before — and in a couple 
of minutes he was reading the paper with trembling 
hands and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

^^On receipt of this you will at once arrest Count 
Bodiskoff, now governor of Krielf, Vargal Kurylowicz, 
police-agent, and Mosiek Szluma, a retainer of the 
aforesaid Bodiskoff, and will hold them as prisoners in 
the castle until such time as General KristofE appears, 
from whom you will receive further instructions. You 
will allow the prisoners no intercourse whatever with 
the outer world, and should they escape you will be 
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held responsible and answer for the same to me.^' Then 
came an august autograph, at the sight of which every 
joint in the spy^s body shook. 

That so important an order should have been trans- 
mitted through the post, instead of being forwarded by 
special courier, astonished the agent when he had 
sufficiently recovered his composure to exercise his 
thinking faculties, but he soon recognised the thorough 
knowledge of the chief culprit's character betrayed by 
this very arrangement. Had a courier appeared the 
Count would have taken the alarm and fled. Only the 
purest accident had prevented the missive from reach- 
ing its destination. 

To remove all chance of immediate consequences by 
the destruction of the letter was the spy's first care, 
and laying it on the stove amongst the other tindered 
papers he applied a match and watched it slowly con- 
sume, a slight cry of terror escaping from his pale lips 
as the action of the fire caused the paper to curl open 
and che dreaded autograph was exposed to view, every 
stroke becoming stamped on the agent's memory as 
though burnt into his brain by a hot brand. He had 
never seen that signature so closely before, and a super- 
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stitions terror took possession of him from which escape 
appeared impossible. 

The night passed by Vargal Kurylowicz was a sleep- 
less and miserable one, for the more he reflected on 
his position the more desperate it seemed. He was 
almost penniless, otherwise escape might yet have been 
possible, for he was shrewd enough to see that the 
whole attention of the authorities would be directed to 
the capture of the more exalted villain, BodiskofE; but 
without money such an attempt would be worse than 
useless. At last the idea struck him that Mosiek 
Szluma, who was also named in the dread document, 
could be induced to assist him, as a reward for warning 
the latter of his danger. Bitterly now did the spy 
regret the unfeeling brutality with which he had always 
treated the old Jew; of a truth the jibes and curses 
which he had so freely showered on the fawning 
Israelite were now coming home to roost with a ven- 
geance ! 

As soon after dawn as it could be done without 
exciting suspicion Kurylowicz visited the house of the 
Babbi Askanazy and inquired for Szluma, who was 
really in the house, but the reply given to the spy was 
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that the Jew was absent on his master's affairs and 
would not return until the afternoon. There was no 
alternative open now but to wait, and the wretched 
man felt himself impelled by terror to linger in the 
neighbourhood of von Stahlberg's quarters, watching 
each person who approached the house, under the 
apprehension that at any moment another letter might 
reach thQ Baron through a different channel. But 
nothing transpired to cause the agent uneasiness ; the 
young officer performed his duties, took his daily stroll, 
and then, mounting his horse, rode into the country. 
Several hours would elapse before his return, for the 
watcher heard him shout out directions concerning 
supper, and when the rider had finally disappeared 
Kurylowicz once more started for the house of the 
Rabbi Askanazy, with more hope than he had yet dared 
to entertain. But disappointment was again in store 
for him, for the black-eyed damsel who answered his 
summons said that Szluma had not returned, neither 
was it certain when he would do so, precluding further 
parley by shutting the wicket in the spy's face, for 
friend Kurylowicz was not in favour with his Jewish 
neighbours. 
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With a curse bestowed on the girl and another on 
Mosiek, Kurylowicz sought a small tavern from the 
window of which he could command the entrance to 
the rabbits house, and must see Szluma. should he 
return. 

An hour — two hours — an eternity when every minute 
was of importance ! — passed, and still there were no 
signs of the Jew, whilst the spirit drank by the spy 
added fuel to the fire of impatience that was consuming 
him. Suddenly the rabbits door opened and a woman 
came forth — a bent decrepid old hag with hood drawn 
down so as to conceal her face, who supported her 
feeble footsteps with a crutched stick. 

" Maledictions on the crook-backed old Jezabel ! " 
muttered the agent, watching her approach ; " but she 
comes from the Hebrew den and can give me more 
information than that insolent slut who slammed the 
wicket on my nose,^^ and thus murmuring he rapidly 
crossed the street and confronted the old Jewess. 

The latter, on seeing him approach, was visibly dis- 
concerted, and endeavoured to mend her speed, mum- 
bling in a language unintelligible to the spy. But 
Kurylowicz was not to be thrown off, and seizing the 
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old woman by her shoulder lie brought her to a stand- 
still. The action was performed with more violence 
than was necessary^ for the agent was beside himself 
with irritation — so roughly indeed that the old Jewess 
attempted to shake ofiE his grasp, and in so doing loos- 
ened the hood, which fell back, and Kurylowicz found 
himself face to face with the man he sought*— Mosiek 
Szluma. 

The disguise was excellent, for the beard had been 
shorn and the long scattered elf-locks were concealed 
beneath a venerable wig, but the eyes were unmistake- 
able — ^those beady little jet-black orbs, glowing like 
coals with rage and hatred. 

^'I will not betray thee,',* whispered Kurylowicz, 
when he had recovered from his stupefaction. '* Only 
aid me to escape with thee, or give me money that I 
may do so by myself.'* 

" Not a rouble — ^not a copper copeck ! " shrieked the 
Jew, lost to all sense of fear in his fury. " Ho ! neigh- 
bours! A robber — a robber — help for a poor old 
woman ! *' 

But on this occasion Mosiek Szluma had miscal- 
culated the man with whom he had to deal. Kury- 
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lowicz was a coward, but the very desperation of the 
situation prompted him to adopt means from which a 
bolder man might well have shrunk. To be detained 
on a pitiful and unfounded charge of robbery meant 
destruction. He must escape, and there was but one 
way. They were at the end of the street nearest to the 
market-place, at that hour thronged with countrymen 
and idlers of every description, and in an instant the 
agent had determined on his line of action. Seizing 
the pretended old woman he thrust her forward into 
the market-place, shouting out : " Ho ! brothers. Help ! 
—help I Here is the dog Jew who has murdered and 
robbed his noble master, our governor, and is sneaking 
away in disguise. Help ! — ^help to secure him, for his 
Jew brethren are rising to rescue him ! " 

It never needed more than a single spark to kindle 
the hatred of the population against the Hebrews, and 
the words of the spy fell upon such willing ears that 
a hundred men started forward to assist the Christian 
in his struggle with the Israelite. But, meanwhile, 
the cries of Szluma had roused the men of his own 
race, who, seeing a Jewish woman in the hands of a 
powerful Grentile, issued rapidly from their dwellings to 
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her rescue. A terrible struggle took place^ during 
which the rabble twice gained possession of Mosiek, 
only to have him again torn from their grasp by the 
Jews, who fought furiously, thinking that a woman of 
their race was in jeopardy. Then the ominous crack 
of muskets rang high above the din and two men fell 
on the Christian side. The Jews had equalised the 
combat by making use of firearms. 

Both sides paused, facing ,each other, appalled at the 
dimensions the quarrel had assumed, and in the brief 
quiet that followed the pretended old woman was con- 
ducted back to the house of the rabbi, at the door of 
which she shook herself clear of her supporters ; and, 
turning towards the assembled rabble, the blood 
streaming from her face, making her a hideous object 
to both friend and foe, she shook her clenched fist 
vindictively, spat defiantly on the ground, and poured 
forth a torrent of imprecation in Hebrew, which showed 
the Jews that the pretended woman was a man, in 
whom many of them now recognised Mosiek Szluma. 

Count Bodiskoff's henchman was not the person in 
defence of whom the majority of his race then present 
would have risked life and property ; but the use of 
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firearms had made a breach that nothing but more 
blood would heal. This the Jews knew, when, with a 
hoarse shout for vengeance, the Christians, headed by 
Kurylowicz, rushed headlong on their foes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



RB-UNITBD. 



It was nearly midnight on the day of Tanina Bro- 
mirska's escape from the hands of Count Bodiskoff. 
On reaching Krielf she had been conducted by her 
companion Ryfka to the house of the Jewish rabbi^ 
where the best apartments were placed at her disposal^ 
and every possible attention shown her that was 
compatible with the concealment of her real rank and 
position from the menial portion of the Hebrew house- 

■ 

hold. The rabbi had received the fugitives in person 
and had expressed the gratification it afforded him to 
place his dwelling and services at the disposal of the 
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new cMtelaine of Ksionzh; for throngh old Mosiek 
and Byfka he had learned the plot concocted by Bo- 
diskofiE, together with very intelligible hints that the 
pride of the latter would receive a sudden fall. 

In the cnriously-furmshed but comfortable apartment 
allotted to her, Yanina had in a great measure re- 
covered from the fatigue and excitement of the last 
few days; but although the clock was now on the 
stroke of midnight she showed no signs of retiring, 
but sat on with a look of expectation on her face, 
which showed that she was awaiting the arrival of 
some person or event. 

Before the last stroke of the hour died away a tap 
was heard, and the door, quietly opening, admitted a 
young woman, upon whose neck the Countess threw 
herself, sobbing forth her broken expressions of love 
and gratitude. 

"You must still be brave, dear,*^ said Bertha, 
gently disengaging herself, " for I am going to tell you 
a secret that will try' your courage, to the utmost. It is 
not bad news,'* she continued, seeing that her companion 
grew pale, " indeed quite the reverse, but I fear it will 
agitate you, and should have kept it back had I been 
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able to remain here until to-morrow, but an hour will 
see me on my way back to Switzerland, and I should 
not like the news to reach you from any other lips than 
mine/' 

" You are leaving here at once ? '' questioned Yanina, 
reproachfully. 

^^ At once,'* returned the Nihilist, firmly ; ^' my work 
here is done . . . and well done, I think,'' she added 
with knitted brows. " But enough of myself. Bead 
this," and producing a telegraph-paper she handed it 
to her companion. 

'* Why it is to the landlord of the ' Double Eagle,'" 
said Yanina, after glancing at the message, "and comes 
.from Berne :— 

^The champagne was forwarded by train to-day, 
and will reach you in due course. A case of claret 
accompanies it." 

This is unintelligible to me," said Yanina. 
Now nerve yourself, dear," and the Nihilist passed 
her arm round the girl's waist, " for a surprise is in 
store for you/ Let me read the message and then 
perhaps you will understand it. My version of it 
would be this : — " George Donnington left Berne to- 
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day for K!rielf, accompanied by a friend — Who that 
friend is I cannot tell." 

" Oh, God ! can this be true ? " gasped the girl, 
gazing at her friend with awe-stricken eyes. "Can 
Heaven have heard my prayers and restored my 
darling ? ^* 

Bertha led her to the broad divan which ran round 
three sides of the room and placed her on the cushions. 
Whether Yanina^s appeal to a higher power grated 
upon the ear of the Nihilist, or whether the happiness 
that she had been instrumental in conferring brought 
home in their full intensity the void in her own heart 
and the desolation in her own home, I know not, but 
her voice sounded harsh as she replied, ^^Yes, your 
lover is not only alive but will be with you in a few 
hours. ... Do not weep, dear,*' she continued, belyiiig 
the sternness of her tone by the caresses which she 
lavished on the head pillowed on her bosom. " Do not 
weep at the rare seasons when your cup of happiness 
is overflowing. Keep those salt drops for the ever- 
recurring periods of misery and affliction that beset 
our lives, or reserve them for the woes of the suffering 
millions who surround us — human beings like yourself, 
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Countess Tanina, but human beings from whose path 
the light has fled, and who must pursue their course to 
annihilation without a gleam of joy to gladden their 
hearts, or a hope fulfilled to cheer their weary pilgriih- 
age/' 

The despair in her companion's voice touched the 
Polish girl profoundly. Was it possible that one so 
noble of heart as to risk life freely for the welfare of 
others could reject the only source from whence com- 
fort could be drawn — could fly from the one loving 
hand that, if sought, would apply balm and solace to 
that bruised but wayward spirit ? God had been kind 
to her — oh, how merciful ! Should she not strive to 
win this stubborn sinner to the foot of His holy 
Cross ? '' 

" Bertha — ^my friend — ^my benefactor — my sister ! " 
she whispered, pressing her companion closer to her 
bosom j " render the happiness of the new life you 
have given me yet more complete. Quit the dark, 
mysterious region of intrigue and secrecy in which you 
have so long wandered, and seek some purer sphere 
where such influences are unknown. You have talent 
and a noble profession ; why, then, plunge yourself in 
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a cauldron of political disaffection seething with tur- 
bulence and crime ? Come with me to some more 
favoured land where your past life of excitement and 
turmoil will be forgotten, and your future may be one 
of quiet content, if not of happiness. I have wealth 
and to spare — ^join with me and be my sister. Bertha 
— dear Bertha, do you hear me ? '^ 

The Nihilist Struggled to withdraw from the gentle 
embrace that enfolded her, and averted her face as she 
murmured, " Too late — too late ! '' 

" It is not too late,** cried Yanina, emboldened by 
the tone of bitter regret in her companion's voice, 
" and never can be too late to quit the wrong path for 
the right. Would you mar the great joy you have 
given me by the knowledge that the friend to whom I 
owe so much is in daily danger of her life — ^is com- 
pelled to adopt disguises, and to practise subterfuges 
from which her better nature must recoil ? You speak 
of a great task brought to a successful close ; then 
why not close this life of misery with it ? " Bertha 
shook her head sullenly. ^' Woman!" cried Yanina, 
goaded by despair to language from which at other 
moments she would have shrunk; "woman, are you 
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altogether hardened ? Has your selfish egotism de- 
stroyed all that was noble within you ?— 'has the warm 
heart in your bosom turned to stone ? Think of the 
injury that you^ and such as you^ inflict on thousands 
of innocent people by your dark and desperate plots. . 
In the madness of your selfish vanity you arrogate to 
yourselves powers that are beyond the sphere of human 
beings, impiously assuming functions that belong to 
God alone. Bertha, dear, hear me ! I do not mean to- 
be harsh ; but I speak from a heart filled by you with 
unspeakable happiness, and in that happiness yon shall 
mingle no bittei* drop. You will abandon this miserable 
life ? Say so, Bertha, and make my joy complete." 

The Nihilist was deeply moved — ^more so than she 
would have cared to acknowledge ; but her proud spirit 
refused to yield, and, disengaging herself from the 
loving arms that still enfolded her, she said sternly, 
"You talk, Yanina, on subjects of which your know- 
ledge is imperfect; and, if I have listened to you so 
far, it is only because kindness has prompted you to 
utterances that I would bear from no one else. Do not 
let my future in any way interfere with your happiness 
for Come here, silly child,^* she added in loving 
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tones, for poor Yanina's eyes had filled with tears at 
the failure of her impassioned appeal. ** Will you be 
contented if I promise to think seriously over all that 
you have said, and to follow your advice if my reason 
shows me that it is true ? Now let me tell you what 
has happened since we parted this morning; for it is 
of great importance, insomuch as you are now freed 
from the further persecutions of Count BodiskofE. How 
or when it came to my knowledge matters little, but it 
is certain that the particulars of the horrible plot by 
which George Donnington was consigned by that man 
to a living tomb in Siberia have been made known to 
the Emperor, and the Count will now share the fate 
that he designed for your innocent lover.** 

" Siberia ! " moaned Yanina. " Has my darling been 
shut up in that awful wilderness? Bad as I knew 
Count BodiskofE to be I never suspected him of this 
villainy." 

'* Yes, in Siberia,** said Bertha, and in a few words 
she laid before her horrified listener every detail of 
the conspiracy of which George had been the victim. 
<' Such, are the outlines of a plot as devilish as was ever 
devised by the brain of man, but the plotter will soon 
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be punished as he merits/' she added, "for he is 
abeady a prisoner, and will be handed over to the 
authorities immediately on their arrival/* 

" My George — ^my own dariing ! " sobbed Yanina. 
'' What a fate ! And that wretched man who has 
caused all this misery ! Bertha/* she cried, turning 
suddenly to her companion as the truth flashed upon 
her brain, " I know now the task to which you re- 
ferred as completed — it was the downfall of this un- 
happy Count ; do not deny it,'* and indeed the Nihilist 
made no attempt in that direction. " Do not deny this, 
for I feel sure of it. Oh, Bertha ! dear Bertha ! be 
merciful and spare this miserable wretch. You have 
power, and his escape can be effected. Spare him. 
Bertha, for my sake — for the sake of my injured 
darling ! " 

She had fallen on her knees, and held up both hands 
in earnest supplication; but one glance at her com- 
panion's face showed that she could better have sought 
mercy in the ravening wolf. At this unexpected appeal 
Bertha had gained her feet, and from her full height 
stood gazing on the suppliant beneath her. With 
flashing eyes, compressed lips, and heaving bosom, she 
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remained silent for some moments, tlien the storm 
broke forth, not in a torrent of angry invective, but in 
slow, measured tones that caused Yanina's heart to 
shrink within her. 

** Spare him who never yet showed mercy to living 
creature ? — Spare a man who has hunted down all 
that I love and live for; who in the insolence of his 
brutality could find no pity even tor the innocent 
infant as yet unborn ? . . . Never ! . . . Yanina Bro- 
mirska, you know not what you ask." 

The Countess rose to her feet awe-stricken at the 
depth of unrelenting hatred revealed by her com- 
panion's words, and a silence ensued, which was at 
length broken by Bertha continuing her recital, but 
in a manner showing that she considered the BodiskofE 
episode closed for ever. 

" My time is short now," she said ; " and there are 
several more matters that should be known to you. 
Although there is no risk in your going out, it would 
be perhaps most advisable that you remained here 
until your lover arrives; for we cannot tell at what 
hour he may come, and I have left a note at the ferry 
directing him to seek you here." 
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" How thoughtful you are ! '' broke in Yanina, 
pressing her friend's hand. " Nothing escapes you." 

"I am only completing the duty that I assigned 
myself," remarked Bertha, simply ; '' and to know that 
you are re-united to your lost Englishman is not the 
least part of it. But there is one kindness that you 
may do for me/' 

'' Anything-r-everything ! " murmured the Countess. 

" You must take the young Jewess Eyfka under your 
protection. Her father has aided and abetted his 
master in all his villainy; but, as he has rendered 
valuable service, his crimes will be forgiven by those 
against whom he has most deeply sinned, and he will, 
set out from here to-morrow and join me beyond the 
frontier, where I shall await him.'' 

''Of course, I will gladly look after Ryfka," said 
Yanina, " and her future shall be my care. But could 
you not remain here until to-morrow, and witness the 
reunion that you have brought about ? " 

"It is impossible!" replied the Nihilist, fimdy. 

' Much as I should wish it I cannot remain an hour 

longer on Russian soil than is alDSolutely necessary. 

My safety depends upon my leaving at once; for 
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Bodiskoff will inform the authorities of my share in 
this business the moment that he is delivered into 
their hands. Eemember that you are to remain quietly 
here — ^it is for less than twentv-four hours — and that 
Ryfka is under your protection. And now good-bye, 
dear Yanina, and forgive me if I have spoken harshly 
or said aught to pain you.'* 

*' When shall we meet again ? " murmured the girl. 

''When it pleases you to come to Berne. I shall 
return to my old lodgings there, and a letter will 
always find me. Now, once again, good-bye!'' and, 
imprinting a hasty kiss upon tte young Pole's forehead. 
Bertha Nikitsky glided from the room and disappeared. 

Yanina slept little that night, and the day following 
was one of quiet expectation, mingled with a feeling 
of peaceful happiness, to which she had long been a 
stranger. With Ryfka she had an interview, explain- 
ing to the girl how Bertha had committed her future 
care into Yanina's hands, and speaking of a residence 
in some quiet land where all past trouble will be for- 
gotten. But this arrangement fell coldly on the young 
Jewess's ears, and it needed but little encouragement 
on the part of the Countess to draw from her com- 
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panion the true reason for the latter's dismclination to 
quit the country or even Krielf . With the rich blood 
mantling to her cheek the girl coniessed her love for 
the Christian soldier — an episode still wholly unknown 
to her father — and besought the Countess by the hap- 
piness that was now hers not to withdraw her from a 
place where the only real jby she had known upon 
earth was to be found. 

" But this young Eussian/' asked Yanina, greatly 
perplexed, *' will he wed thee, my pretty Eyfka ? 
There is the difference of race and religion to be con- 
sidered, and, also — forgive my saying so — a great 
disparity in social rank/* 

"He cares for none of these hindrances,'* replied 
the Jewess, earnestly] "and thinkest thou, lady, that I 
should forfeit happiness for a creed of which I know 
nothing ? If he marries me, my faith shall be that 
of the man who has not scorned the humble Hebrew 
maiden. What is life to me without him ? My poor 
old father is. an outcast, even now escaping in woman's 
attire from the hands of his enen^ies, and to him I 
dare not mention this, for he had chosen me a man 
from our own race— one whom I hate and despise! 
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But, hark ! — ^tliere is a brawl in the street ! Pray 
God my poor old father is not detected by his foes — 
he left but five minutes since. Merciful Jehovah ! 
there are musket-shots ! ^' and both girls hurried to 
the balcony, which commanded the street, arriving 
there in time to witness the furious imprepations with 
which the Jew assailed the rabble. 

" God of Abraham ! he is wounded ! " cried Byfka, 
darting down the stairs to the assistance of the rabid 
old man, who had now been thrust into the passage. 

Shielding herself from view behind the curtains of 
the window, Yanina watched the scene beneath — with 
a beating heart, certainly, but without any feeling of 
personal uneasiness. These quarrels between ' the 
Hebrews and their Gentile neighbours she knew to 
be of frequent occurrence, and generally ended when 
a broken head or two had calmed the most turbulent 
spirits on either side ; but she soon saw indications of 
the present disturbance being on a more serious scale. 
A man whose face seemed not unknown to her — ^a man 
frantic with rage, with dishevelled hair and torn cloth- 
ing, was exciting the angry populace. 

'^ Would you let him escape ? " he cried. " Let the 
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man escape who has murdered our gracious governor 
and Tobbed the treasury ? Ho, brothers ! follow me ! 
Down with the Jews ! " 

" Down with the blood-suckers ! A rope for the 
assassin ! " yelled the mob, pressing down the street, 
and bearing before them the Hebrews who sought to 
bar their passage. 

A seething host was now gathered round all sides of 
the rabbi's house, which was detached from its neigh- 



hours, for the railings had fallen before the sheer 
weight of the rioters, and those nearest to the several 
doors were hammering at them with such weapons as 
lay at hand. The old rabbi with majestic mien and 
flowing beard stepped boldly on to the verandah and 
strove to make himself heard, but his words were lost 
in a torrent of imprecation. ' 

'' Down with the cursed wizard ! " roared the" mob ; 
and a shrill voice cried, " They sacrificed a Christian 
infant at their last hellish Passover ! " 

It scarcely needed this horrible accusation to rouse 
the people to madness, and their fury increased as the 
stout oaken doors resisted all their efforts to burst 
them. 
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" A battering ram ! " cried Kurylowicz, who saw in 
this popular outbreak an opportunity of plunder that 
might enable him to effect his escape^ and so con- 
stituted himself the leader of the movement. "A 
battering-ram to break open the den of murderers." 

Some scaffolding-poles were in the vicinity, and with 
a shout of joy the stoutest of these was seized and 
passed along to those nearest the entrance^ when a 
score of willing hands grasped the heavy beam and 
swung it against the door with measured strokes. 
Yells of delight arose as the massive hinges yielded to 
the heavy blows; but still the entrance was blocked, 
for the garrison had not been idle, and the weightiest 
furniture had been dragged forward to support the 
door. 

Suddenly a renewed shout — half of fear, half of 
derision— arose as a figure clad in woman's garments 
appeared upon the balcony. With wild eyes this weird 
creature surveyed the crowd; then, seeming to have 
discovered the object sought, old Mosiek — for it was 
he — drew a pistol from his breast and levelled it at a 
man beneath who was superintending the party at the 
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ram, and his finger was pressing the trigger when 
another woman's form appeared, seized the outstretched 
arm, and half interposed her body between the weapon 
and its intended object. There was a scarcely percep- 
tible struggle, then a flash, a report, followed by a wild 
shriek — ^the death-cry of poor Ryfka, shot through the 
heart by her maddened father. 

So sudden and so -horrible was the tragedy — incom- 
prehensible to most of the beholders — that for a 
moment a great stillness fell upon the crowd, whilst 
the Jew in his grotesque disguise and with the smoking 
pistol still in his hand stood contemplating the lifeless 
form of the only being .on earth who loved him. With 
a curse he flung the empty weapon at the crowd, spat 
down on them in defiant hatred, then, lifting the body 
of bis dead daughter with a strength of which his 
feeble frame seemed incapable, he carried it within the 
house and was seen no more. 

*' Another murder ! '' cried the ruffian Kurylowicz, 
unmindful that his own worthless life had been pro- 
longed by the girPs sacrifice. " Another murder ! 
Down with the den of assassins ! '^ and the cry was 
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taken up hoarsely by five hundred throats^ while the 
measured strokes of the pole fell with renewed regu- 
larity. 

From whom the suggestion came will never be 
known, but the ominous word, *' Fire ! " circulated 
suddenly, and was hailed with joy by the more 
desperate of the assailants. 

''Fire! fire! Bring straw, and roast the Hebrew 
rats!^' was passed from mouth to mouth, and, as 
promptly, acted upon. The adjacent stables were 
ransacked for fuel, and huge piles speedily erected 
at the only two modes of exit possessed by the house. 
Into these brands were thrust, and then the crowd 
stood around, laughing and joking as the flames shot 
upward, and quenching their thirst from cans filled 
at the nearest Jewish drinking-shop. 

Kurylowicz waited eagerly for the appearance of 
Mosiek Szluma, knowing that the old Jew, since he 
was endeavouring to escape, must have a large sum 
of money concealed about his person, and, when a 
shout from the crowd at the rear of the house an- 
nounced that some of the garrison had quitted the 
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burning dwellings he forced Ms way to the spot^ to 
find that the fngitives were only domestics, whom the 
rabble allowed to pass through their midst unmolested, 
save by taunts and jeers. The success that had 
crowned their incendiary efforts had made the people 
good-tempered, and the more merciful amongst them 
had passed the word that no one was to be interfered 
with but Mosiek Szluma. He should be done to death 
the moment he appeared; the others might roast or 
wriggle out, as seemed best to them. 

Again there was a shout, as the venerable rabbi 
rushed from the house, his beard singed, and his 
whole expression one of fearful excitement. 

'' Pools ! *' he cried, as the crowd opened to give him 
passage, '* Fools ! do you know what you have done, 
and who is shut up in yon blazing house without a 
chance of escape ? It is not only the madman, Szluma, 
but the lady of Ksionzh. Yes ! The young Countess 
Bromirska is in that upper room, from whence iegress 
is rendered impossible by the burning stairs ! '^ 

'^ Is this true ! '' asked a strapping countryman, who 
was one of the Bromirski retainers. " Is this true ? " 
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" True as there is a God in Heaven," answered the 
rabbi, wringing his hands in despair. "Gret a ladder 
— ^briug ropes ! She may yet be saved ! " 

The crowd stood silent in the utmost consternation, 
for the owners of Ksionzh were universally beloved, 
and each man stared blankly at his neighbour, in doubt 
as to Ihe best course to pursue. 

Suddenly arose another shout, and a carriage with 
smoking post-horses was seen to draw up at the edge 
of the crowd, from which two men— evidently foreigners 
— ^hastily jumped, and bustled their way to the spot 
where the rabbi was standing. 

" She is there, on the first story," cried the rabbi, 
guessing at once who the strangers were, for he knew 
whom the* unhappy Countess was expecting. 

^'A thousand roubles for the first man who brings 
a rope!" cried the foremost of the new-comers, in 
Eussian. "Are there any Ksionzh men amongst you ?" 
he added, "if so, follow me! St. John, when help 
comes, see that it is rightly used ! " and George Don- 
nington rushed forward, closely followed by the tall 
countryman a>nd several other peasants. 

Entrance by the door was clearly impossible^ for 

VOL. Ill, V 
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the lieaped-np farnitare was in flame^ and the only 
mode of aocess laj by the balcony. Taking a rapid 
survey George saw that the front of the house was 
adorned with antique carving, which might afford 
foothold to an active man. 

'^ Gome here^ friend 1 '^ he cried to the tall peasant. 
^' Stand thus and firmly. Now^ St. John^ lend me 
your hand ; ^^ and, availing himftelf of the living ladder, 
tha young man, by a powerful springs caught the 
projecting woodwork, scrambled upward with catlike 
activity, and seizing a post swung himself into the 
verandah, amidst shouts of applause from the populace. 

A breathless silence ensued as Donnington entered 
the house through the window ; but a roar of triumph 
arose when, in a few moments, he reappeared, bearing 
in his arms a woman's form. By this time a rope had 
been procured, and Fulke St. John, throwing the end 
to his f riendy the latter fastened it round the senseless 
body of his beloved and lowered her rapidly but 
steadily to the ground, where the strong arms of a 
dozen of her own tenants were extended to receive her. 
Then George slipped rapidly down the rope himself, 
for the heat was unbearable. 
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But now cries of alarm were heard amongst the 
rabble ; for two men on horseback were forcing their 
way recklessly through : one an officer in the uniform 
of a Russian dragoon^ the other a tall bearded 
foreigner. 

" To your homes ! " cried the former, sternly. " To 
your homes before the troops are upon you ! Kury- 
lowicz, what do you here ? " he asked, his eye falling 
upon the agent, who was endearouring to slink away. 

" I was trying to allay the riot,^' murmured the spy. 

" It was he that raised it,'* cried one of the by- 
standers. 

'' Yes, yes ! There would never have been any dis- 
turbance but for him," echoed a dozen voices. 

" Detain him until the general comes," said von 
Stahlberg, shortly, and half-a-score of ready hands 
closed upon the scapegoat. 

" The troops — the troops ! '^ was now shouted by the 
crowd, which had already melted away to one-third 
of its former dimensions, and these fled in every direc- 
tion as the dragoons galloped up, headed by General 
Kristofi. 

u2 
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Who instigated this riot?^^ asked the latter, sternly, 
and the spy was hurried forward by his guardians to 
the presence of the officer. 

^' Your name ? " asked Kristoff . 

'^ Kurylowicz ! " cried his captors with one accord, 
"Vargal Kurylowicz, an attendant on the governor. 
Count Bodiskoff/' 

The general drew a paper from his breast, referred 
to it, and then said briefly, " Hang him to the tree 
yonder," and in two minutes the corpse of the agent 
was swinging from the extemporary gallows. 

Meanwhile Yanina, still senseless, had been conveyed 
to the carriage which had brought her lover and Pulke 
St. John, and, by order of General Kristoff, von 
Stahlberg with half-a-dozen dragoons accompanied the 
vehicle to the castle. Thus the young officer was 
spared a sight which will be remembered by those 
who witnessed it to their dying day — Haslemere will 
tell you that it haunts his dreams still. 

Whilst the general was occupied in sentencing Kury- 
lowicz Mosiek Szluma had appeared on the balcony, 
bearing in his arms the body of his hapless daughter. 
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The rope still hung from the post and he could have 
saved himself had he wished to do so, but quite another 
thought seemed to enter his crazed mind, for taking 
out a knife he deliberately cut the strands and suffered 
the cord to fall to the ground. Then, in the sight of 
the horrified spectators, he laid the body on the ground, 
and sitting down beside it pillowed the still beautiful 
head upon his breast. Of the awful heat he seemed 
regardless, stooping down to kiss the lifeless lips after 
the flames had seized the garments which he wore. To 

1 aid him was impossible, but a deep murmur of relief 

arose from the small knot of spectators when the whole 
blazing structure fell to the earth, and the madman 
with his burthen was buried beneath the smoking ruins. 

I ***** 

At the castle was found a note, unsigned and written 
in an unknown hand, informing General Kristoff, to 
whom it was addressed, that Count BodiskofP was con- 
fined in the cellar of the "Double Eagle" at Duninovo. 
On sending thither the unhappy man was found pre- 
cisely as indicated in the message, but the house was 
otherwise deserted ; Peterkin was never heard of more ; 
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and the most stringent inquiry failed to elicit the 
mennB by which the note had been placed in the 
general's chamber. 

I may here add that the words of Bertha Nikitsky 
were carried out to the letter, for the court assembled 
to try Count Bodiskoff sentenced him to death, but 
this, the extreme penalty, was commuted to hard labour 
for life in the Siberian mines. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Five years have elapsed since the incidents recorded 
in the last chapter. Breakfast was laid in the dining- 
room of a house in Eaton Square, but only one of the 
three persons for whom places were prepared was 
present, a young matron of some twenty-three sum- 
mers, who was removing, with great care, the tissue- 
paper surrounding a pair of splendid vases that had 
evidently just arrived from the manufactory. The 
door opened, and another lady came quietly into the 
room, to whom the first-mentioned cried, eagerly, ''^Oh, 
Bertha, such a present, and a charming letter from 
George's eccentric friend, Mr. Coventry. He says : 
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'A certain little bird whispered to me that Lady 
Percival admired a pair of our vases at the Healtheries, 
and, if it will give her half the pleasure to accept them 
that it causes Coventry and Middleton to feel in offer- 
ing such trifles, the new firm will be thoroughly re- 
warded. They are my partner's own design/ Are 
they not lovely ? " 

" Beautiful ! '^ returned Bertha, after due inspection, 
which was somewhat impeded by the rush of two 
noisy boys into the room, the youngest of whom in- 
continently laid a chubby hand on one of the precious 
vases, and nearly brought it to a sudden wreck. 

" Stanislaus, you are very naughty,'* cried Yanina 
Percival, averting the impending catastrophe with 
difficulty, " and you ought both to be in the gardens. 
George,'* she continued, turning to the elder boy; "run 
away now with your brother, ^.nd ask Miss Sampson to 
take you out.*' 

" I want to see my daddy,** pleaded the youngest. 

''He will be late this morning,** answered their 
mother. " You shall see him when you come back^*' 

"Will he tell me the rest of the story about the 
bears ? ** persisted the child. 
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" I don't know. You must ask him. But run away 
now, or you will miss this break between the showers.** 

Several letters lay beside the plate of each lady ; but 
before they could do more than glance at the hand- 
writing the door again opened and George Percival 
entered^ — a tall handsome man, but one on t^hom the 
hand of time had pressed with undue weight ; for the 
locks on the temples were already silvered, and a look 
of sadness was never altogether absent from the eyes 
except when they rested on his wife or children. 
Up already. Sir George ? *' said Bertha. 
Yes,*' replied her host, smiling. '^ There was a late 
sitting last night; for the Central Asian question was 
before the House, and I am always supposed to be an 
authority on that subject. But I could not rest until 
I had told you my news. Nina dear, Haslemere was 
waiting for me in the lobby, full of blushes and joy — 
that fellow is like any schoolboy. Eva is over all her 
troubles — ^a girl this time — and it is to be hoped that 
young Petworth will not be killed with coddling now 
that a sister has come to claim half his mother's 
attention." 

" At Holmewood — was it ? '' asked Yanina. 
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'^Yes^ at Holmewood; and both mother and babe 
were doing admirably. But Nina — that waar not the 
only piece of news I heard. Guess- who is going to be 
married I You never can ; so I may as well tell you. 
Dear old Andrew Bonham and Axtnt Emily are- going 
to make a matdh of it after alL The good old fellow 
came to me last night . . • What is the matter^. Madame 
Fuhrmann? '' he asked^ anxiouidy ; for a little cry had 
broken forth from Bertha^ who held an opien letter in 
her hand. 

"What is it, dear?" and Yanina, passing round 
the table, laid her hand caressingly on her friend's 
shoulder. '' There is no bad news of your husband, I 
hope**' 

"No; he is flourishing; but a dear friend of mine 
has met with an untimely fate* Prince La^aroff has 
tried to escape from the fortress in whidb. he was im- 
prisoned, and has been shot by his guards. He is die 
last of the old family, for his nephew and heir died 
before him.'' 

" LararafE ! LavarofE ! '* repeated Percival, musingly, 
" I don^t think I ever met the poor fellow." 

" Yes, Sir George,, you did," said Bertha Fuhrmann, 
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quietly, " and since he is gone there can be no need 
for further concealment. You remember Valerien 
Pugatohin, the owner of the deserted mine? Well, 
Yalerien Pugatohin and Paul Layaroff were the same 
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! person/' 



In a moment the old look of agony returned to 
Percival's face, and he walked slowly from the room, 
followed by his wife. 

" He. has gone into the garden to join the children,'* 
said the latter when she re-entered the room, in answer 
to Bertha's inquiring look. '^He finds a comfort in 
their prattle when the sad memories of other days are 
wakened in his breast." 

^P ^P ^p •^ 3^ 3^ 

About the same time there were great festivities at 
St. Peteraburg, for the Russian troops had gained a 
notable victory over the wild horsemen of Central Asia ; 
but the joy was much diminished by the cost at which, 
the triumph had been bought. The most rising cavalry 
officer in the Czar's service had fallen beneath the 
Turcoman sabres, and the name of Colonel von Stahl- 
berg WB8 on every tongue. 
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A knot of nniformed and decorated men were talking 
it over after the Emperor's levee. 

" Never could make out what made a rich fellow like 

Stahlberg volunteer for such service," said Count . 

" Do you know, prince ? '' and he turned to our old 
friend Soudakoff, who now held a high position near 
his sovereign's person. 

" Some love affair, I believe ; but you had better 
ask my wife if you want the particulars/' 

"Yes," remarked a grave quiet man, in civilian's 
dress, but with the Grand Cross of St. Anne blazing on 
his breast ; " it was about the time that poor Bodiskoff 
came to grief. By-the-bye, Bodiskoff is dead. The 
news reached us last night. He died miserably of 
Siberian fever, brought on principally by drink, for I 
fancy that Niefkin, the commandant at Nertchinsk, let 
his old comrade down as easily as the stringent orders 
he had received would admit of." 

"Fancy a man like Alexis being reduced to corn- 
brandy ! " cried another. 

"Let us drink a bumper to the memory of von 
Stahlberg," said the personage with the star, who was 
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no other than the chief of the Third Section, and as he 
withdrew the creamiilg goblet from his lips he was 
heard to mutter, " Poor Alexis ! How he would have 
enjoyed a draught of this! What a judge of champagne 
the rascal was ! ^' 

Such was the requiem of Alexis, Count Bodiskoff. 






THE END. 
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